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ARE WE AWAKENED? 


TRUTHFULNESS is what nations, like individuals, need above all 
things. A nation that is truthful toward itself can weather any 
storm, outlive and overcome any crisis. Are we possessed of 
this quality to the degree required to secure our future? 

On the 13th of July the Chicago Herald, commenting on the 
assassination of President Carnot, and anarchy in general in_ 
Europe, wrote: ‘Our healthful soil and atmosphere will not 
nourish it.” Was the city, in whose records the anarchist trial 
fills a not unimportant page, the most appropriate place to pen 
these words? Was this the proper time to boast of “our health- 
ful soil and atmosphere,”’ when the atmosphere was thick with 
the smoke of hundreds of railroad cars burned by rioters,— when 
the soil of this same city resounded with the footfall of federal 
troops sent by the president, because these rioters and their 
backers made ruthless sport of the federal laws? 

I cannot help thinking the time ill chosen for congratulating 
ourselves upon our healthfulness, for the more earnestly I have 
tried to grasp the situation, the more have I become convinced 
that we are fast drifting into a more appalling crisis even than 
the civil war. Secession was merely a political rebellion. Though 
a social institution was the primary and principal cause of the 
antagonism between South and North, and economical interests 
as well as moral convictions entered largely into the question, 
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the contention, as to its official form, was only a conflict of policy 
fought out in the panoply of legal right. In the civil war two 
geographical sections of the country were arrayed against each 
other on the basis of a constitutional question, with respect to 
which they held opposite views with equal honesty. The only 
question at issue was the purely political one of Union or non- 
Union. The abolition of slavery, though in the strict sense of 
the word necessary, was merely an incident to this political 
question, resorted to asa meanstoanend. Only in point of fact 
was a social and economical revolution included in the results 
of the war, and this revolution, though far reaching, was far from 
being radical, for the slaveholders constituted but a small part 
of the southern people. They certainly were politically, socially, 
economically the dominant element, but still they were not the 
social body. Slavery had more and more become the paramount 
formative force, but it had not supplanted and absorbed the other 
structural elements and principles of society. These had all the 
while continued to exist, in law and in fact, and the war left them 
wholly intact. Society, as historically evolved since the creation 
of man, came wholly unscathed out of the war so far as regards 
all its determining principles ; nay it was even vastly strengthened, 
for the social and economical revolution consisted in making the 
application of these principles obligatory also as concerned those 
whom the law had thus far kept without the pale of them. 

At present nothing less than the preservation of society is at 
issue. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand will not 
only deem this assertion extravagant, but dismiss it at once as a 
self-evident absurdity. Still it is as demonstrable a fact as any 
proposition of Euclid. If the vital principle is extinguished, 
death ensues. Will this assertion be controverted? The extinc- 
tion of the vital principle of society, however, is the task organ- 
ized labor is systematically working at, and a large majority of 
the people are more or less winking at it from lack of discern- 
ment, from fuddled sentimentalism, from self-absorbed indolence, 
or from moral nervelessness. Whoever says society, says law. 
Without law the mass of human beings inhabiting a certain area 
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is as destitute of the character of society as a pack of wolves 
roaming over the prairies. The more society develops with 
the advance of civilization, the more does law of necessity 
become its vital principle; though at the same time the domain 
of positive law will be and ought to be restricted to the extent 
warranted by the willingness and capability of public intelligence 
and conscience voluntarily to supplement the positive law by the 
first and foremost tenet of true liberty: that the freeman is bound 
by implicit moral obligation, also in the absence of legal restraint, 
not to trespass in the assertion of his rights upon the equal 
rights of others. The highest type of commonwealth conceiv- 
able to the human mind is that in which the rule of men is wholly 
supplanted by the government of law in the sense: (1) that 
no authority is possessed by the rulers except as organs of the 
law; (2) that all the members of the commonwealth are equally 
- and absolutely subject to the law. 

For more than a century it has been the proudest boast of 
the Americans that the United States is a commonwealth of 
this type. This is fast becoming a thing of the past, and will 
soon be entirely so, unless the people finally awake to the fact 
that organized labor is declaring a war to the knife upon the cen- 
tral principle of the government of law. Ever bolder does it 
unfurl the banner of anarchy, and the worst kind of anarchy— 
socialistic anarchy, under the guise of a government of law and 
under the protection of the law. It does so in perfect good 
faith—though some of the leaders may be and probably are con- 
scious self-seeking demagogues of the lowest order—and just that 
constitutes the appalling danger. With unfeigned moral indigna- 
tion it laughs to scorn, as a vile and nonsensical calumny, the 
accusation that it is striving to blast the very bedrock on which 
the social structure rests, and the unfeigned indignation incites it 
to redouble the efforts of its suicidal madness, to dig the mines 
deeper and charge them heavier. The people, however, look coolly 
on, or even cry encouragingly, “go it, go it!” until they are startled 
and scared by the explosion of some powder outside the mines. 
Then they pull themselves together, beat off the miscreants who 
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have mischievously trifled with the dangerous stuff, and sing a 
loud Hosannah to the glory of their sterling virtue and indomi- 
table courage and energy. 

The gravity of the last onset of organized labor is mostly— 
judging from the press I am tempted to say almost universally— 
conceived to lie in the riots, with all their attendant crimes, 
including arson and manslaughter in the first degree (or even 
murder?), while the president is ‘ pointed to with pride” for hav- 
ing called out the troops against the rioters. Though undoubtedly 
of the gravest import in themselves considered, especially as a 
symptom, the disturbances have certainly been a blessing in dis- 
guise, if they have at last taught the people as well as “labor” 
that fire will burn—rather an old fact, but apparently quite for- 
gotten by both, though for a long time not a year has passed 
without some impressive reminders of it. As to the latter— 
great God! has it come to this, that this nation of nearly 
seventy millions, ‘the last hope of mankind,” the nation which 
a generation ago fought to a successful end, the greatest civil 
war recorded in history thinks it has reason exultingly to 
congratulate itself and to proclaim with a deafening flourish 
of trumpets as a glorious feat, that its chief magistrate has 
had the nerve to put down a rebellious mob of a few 
thousands, too cowardly to face a single volley, to stand its 
ground against a single bayonet charge, to build a single barri- 
cade? Is not this in itself a most startling sign of the times? 
A man who knows that his house rests on firm ground and is built 
of solid materials never feels tempted to be jubilant over its 
having withstood a sharp gust of wind pelting it with hail for a 
minute or two. By indulging in loud demonstrations of joy over 
it, he proves that he is fearful of its standing on quicksand, and 
that thin glass has been put where good brick and strong planks 
ought to be. By thus extolling Grover Cleveland you insult 
him and yourselves, the whole American people. What right had 
you to deem it, for a single second, an open question whether the 
man whom an overwhelming majority of the people have fora 
second time made the nation’s chief, because he had the first 
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time proved himself a man of the right mettle, would abjectly 
cower before an incendiary mob which it has not taken ten 
pounds of powder and lead to subdue, or to doubt if he would dare 
to do his plain sworn duty under the constitution and the laws? 
Has the rottenness of our political life, in your opinion, reached 
such a degree as to necessitate the presumption that all the men in 
high offices will prove recreant to the trust they hold from the 
people, or even, like Governor Altgeld, will, under the guise of 
defending the constitutional rights of the states, become open 
abettors of criminal lawlessness? In the naine of the great shades 
of the founders of the republic and those hundred thousands who 
sleep on the southern battlefields, let us not pillory ourselves 
before the whole world by raising a triumphant hue and cry 
over what passes as a matter of course in every country on the 
face of the earth. A fine state of things, indeed, ina government 
of law, if public opinion plumes itself upon the fact that there was, 
after all, back-bone enough in the public authorities and in the 
people ultimately to get the better of a mob, which showed fight 
only so long as‘it met with no resistance. Ay, the president, his _ 
cabinet officers, the judges, part of the minor public authorities, 
and—as regards the riots—most of the press, too, have done 
their duty. But that is what one ought to expect in a govern- 
ment of law. How about what one ought not to expect ina 
government of law? Is it not our duty as well as our interest 
rather to turn our eyes to this long and dismal story? Can we 
read this with any degree of candor without being steeped in 
humiliation and feeling like hiding our faces in shame and 
dismay? 

It might even well be questioned, whether we have cause to 
look with unmixed satisfaction upon the course of those who 
were, from the first, irrevocably determined to uphold the 
majesty of the law at any price, and have ultimately vindicated 
it. They have not been guilty of dereliction of duty, but that 
their discretion has not been at fault is by no means so certain. 
Bonaparte said: ‘Shooting down one thousand at the right time 
is saving the lives of tens of thousanas in the future.” Though 
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his maxims are the last a democratic republic ought to adopt 
without due examination, history knows of few men of keener © 
political judgment and a deeper knowledge of the workings 
of the dark sides of human nature. This opinion, based upon 
these factors, is borne out by the experiences of all nations and 
all times. Many influential newspapers have highly commended 
“the sublime patience and leniency” of the troops. The future 
will reveal whether this sublime patience and leniency have not 
in truth been cruelty to the deluded as well as a wrong to 
their victim—society. That the riots have ceased is far from 
being an irrefutable proof that the government and its organs 
have done the right thing. To the patience and leniency of the 
troops it is due that for days the riotous spirit spread like wild- 
fire and took stronger and stronger hold upon innumerable minds. 
Sooner or later we shall have to pay the penalty for this, and it 
will be no small one. If powder and lead had been made to speak 
when the actions of the duly forewarned rioters first called for 
that argument, the riotous spirit would have been so effectually 
quelled that it would probably not again have come to a head for 
a good number of years. As it is, the rioters have unquestion- 
ably been intimidated for the moment. But by making them 
and all organized labor believe for days together that the govern- 
ment was not in earnest after all, the tardy proof that they 
were mistaken, accompanied to the last by expressions of regret 
with an almost apologetic undertone, has incensed rather than 
intimidated those who were not themselves rioters, but who had 
—all their wordy protestations to the contrary notwithstanding — 
actually called the rioters on the stage and kept the doors wide 
open for them. They have been put in a frame of mind which 
renders it much more likely than it ever was before that on the 
next occasion they will themselves become rioters. Loudly 
professing to be law-abiding citizens and unqualifiedly to con- 
demn all lawless violence, they still more loudly denounce the 
public authorities for vindicating the law in the only way in 
which it can be vindicated against incendiary and murderous 
rioters. From this denunciation there is but one step to arguing 
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with brick-bats, cudgels, pistols, muskets, and even cannon, if any 
can be procured. Even if there be nothing for us to learn from 
the experiences of ‘‘ effete Europe,” the history of our own country 
ought not to be lost upon us. It is replete with instructive 
illustrations of the dangers attendant upon a policy of easy-going 
procrastination in dealing with diseases of the body politic. If 
their character require the application of the knife, it is mercy as 
well as wisdom not to defer the using of it, and to cut the full 
depth at once whenever we resort to the knife. Statesmen who 
use the lancet where the surgeon’s knife is needed bear a fearful 
resemblance to the man who chopped his dog's tail off by inches, 
because his kind heart restrained him from chopping it off at 
once at the desired length. 

But however that may be, a very few minutes of honest reflec- 
tion ought to convince every discerning man that the rioters and 
their crimes were the least alarming elements in the riots, con- 
sidered as a symptom. Clergymen mounted the pulpit adorned 
with the badge of the strikers while ruthless lawlessness still 
had the upperhand ;—not only the rioters, but also the non-rioting 
strikers made it ever more patent by their moves that nervelessness 
and open recreancy to duty on the part of public magistrates, and 
especially of several governors, during the late coal strike, were 
one of the main causes of the turn things had taken in this con- 
tention ;—in a number of places state officials and municipal 
authorities did their very best to shield the lawbreakers and 
block the way of the legal avengers of the law;—the mayor of 
the metropolis of the interior found it necessary to administer a 
public official reminder, coupled with a threat of instantaneous 
dismissal, that the police are not paid for treating incendiary 
rioters to encouraging smiles;—a company of militiamen, by 
their flat refusal to ride in a train manned by non-union men, 
turned against the law they had been called out to defend ;—it 
was publicly charged that stern threats by the general in com- 
mand of the federal troops were required to make the mayor of 
the second city of the Union do his duty, and his demand that 
the officer give the lie to this base calumny, elicited an evasive 
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diplomatic reply which, by inference, looks more like a corrob- 
oration of the accusation than the denial asked for ;—the federal 
Senate looked on for days ere it voiced the ever louder call of 
public opinion by formally endorsing the President’s vindication 
of the law, and then the very senator who introduced the resolu- 
tion, tried to tack a sweet sop for ‘‘labor”’ to it and thereby pour 
a pail-full of water into his glass-full of wine;—the House of Repre- 
sentatives held its peace until all was practically over, and, accord- 
ing to the Maton, only the rule requiring the reference of the fire- 
brand resolutions of the Populists to a committee saved us from 
incendiary speeches by our law-makers, and when at last a resolu- 
tion endorsing the President’s course was adopted, 27 votes were 
recorded against it;—and, to cap the climax, the governor of the 
great State of Illinois, in the face of the fact that savage anarchy 
was holding complete sway on many railroad tracks in Chicago 
and other places, dared twice to ‘‘ protest” with emphasis against 
the President’s doing his duty, as ‘‘unnecessary” and “ unjustifi- 
able,” and to accuse officials of the federal judiciary of “ political 
and selfish motives for wanting to ignore the state government,” 
while his own impertinent epistles fairly bristled with patent 
untruths and demagogical perversions of the facts ;—these are 
facts of infinitely greater and more awful import than the 
rebellious up-rising of some thousands of miscreants and their 
crimes. To compass their import we need, first of all, the moral 
courage to spurn the mendacious subterfuge of absolving the 
virtuous people of responsibility for the shortcomings of the 
men in office. If it were not so terribly serious a matter it 
would be unutterably ridiculous, this assigning to the sovereign 
people the part of the innocent babes in the wood enticed into 
all sorts ot scrapes by the witchcraft of the politicians. These 
wily mischief makers evidently drop from the stars into their 
public positions and their power. If the sovereign people can- 
not help this, it must be in the nature ot tnings, and if it be 
in the nature of things, what then is the use of being sovereign 
people? Popular sovereignty is in that case a dastardly practical 
joke, played by the people upon themselves, and the sooner they 
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go to Europe a-begging for some well-behaved prince out of 
employ the better for them. So long as the people have not the 
candor to confess to themselves that upon them rests the 
ultimate responsibility for all that is foul in our political life, 
and, consequently, also for all the evil influences exercised by 
what is foul in our political life upon our social conditions, we 
must go on drifting from bad to worse. 

That is of course not saying that the wickedness of politicians 
is a myth, and that there is no need of guarding against their 
wiles. Governor Altgeld alone is in himself an invincible host 
to prevent us from falling into this mistake. Lack of space 
forbids any extensive examination of his two manifestoes. Nor 
is there any necessity for it, for nobody possessed of the slightest 
knowledge of the constitution and the laws, and not pre- 
determined from political reasons to side with him, will con- 
cede that they can lay claim to the dignity of a constitutional 
argument. Besides, the case may rightfully be said to be too 
clear to admit of any argument. Art. I., Sec. 8, Cl, 3, and Art. 


I., Sec. 8, Cl. 7 of the constitution make the regulation of com- - 


merce among the several States, and the Post-office, federal 
affairs. Pursuant to these provisions of the constitution, Congress 
has enacted certain laws. The constitution enjoins upon the 
President to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
Section 5298 of the Revised Statutes (Law of July 29, 1861) 
renders it “lawful” for the President ‘to employ such parts of 
the land and naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary ‘for this purpose if’ not ‘in the opinion of a governor,’ 
but ‘in the judgment of the President, . . . it shall become impracti- 
cable”. . . “by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or 
assemblages of persons,” . . . ‘to enforce, by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United States within any 
State.” The following section (Law of April 20, 1871) makes 
it not only lawful for the President, but declares that “7 shall be 
his duty” to employ “in any State” “the militia or the land and 
naval forces of the United States . . . or (by) other means, as 
he may deem necessary,” “whenever any such insurrection, 
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violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or 
obstructs the laws of the United States, or the due execution 
thereof.” 

This language is too plain and comprehensive to leave room 
for doubt or cavil. Governor Altgeld has not a square inch of 
ground to stand on, unless he can prove the unconstitutionality 
of the two laws; and even then he would have no case against 
the President, for he is bound by them until they have been 
declared unconstitutional by competent judicial authority. But 
Governor Altgeld does not question their constitutionality. He 
knows that not a single judge can be found to sustain such an 
opinion, and he is keen enough to see that his end can be attained 
as effectually in a manner that appears perfectly innocen: and 
plausible to those who, in such matters, cannot or will not think 
beyond their own noses. Nothing is easier than the virtual sub- 
version of the whole constitution by means of professions of 
unfaltering and unqualified loyalty to it. The Governor simply sets 
up the claim that the execution of the federal laws within every 
state constitutionally depends on the tacit and, eventually, even 
the express permission of its chief executive officer. That is 
what his verbose reasoning amounts to. If it be correct, the Amer- 
ican people have not only fought the civil war in vain, but the 
idea entertained by them for more than a century, that the adop- 
tion of the constitution was a glorious and most beneficial 
achievement, is a gross delusion. In that case their forefathers 
under the Articles of Confederation had a federal government 
worthier the name than we. At that time it was within the power 
of the States to determine whether and how far the legal will of 
the federal authority was to be allowed to be actually enforced ; 
now this power would be lodged, for each State, with its Gov- 
ernor, and the power would be based upon a constitutional right. 
If the Governor said that he and the local authorities were willing 
and able to put down any unlawful opposition to the execution of 
the federal laws, the facts might give him ever so emphatically the 
lie—the federal government would be bound to remain a passive 
looker-on. Each one of forty-four men would thus, to a large 
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extent, hold the rights and the interests of the whole people of 
the United States on the tip of his tongue, for in a case like that 
in question successful opposition to the execution of the federal 
laws in one State has an intense effect upon the whole country. 
If this be the law, then indeed the question might be worth con- 
sidering, whether we ought not to applaud and back those who 
are trying to make an end of the government of law in this coun- 
try, for the terrors of downright anarchy would lead us back to 
a government of law of some kind, while this law would keep the 
gory sword of anarchy constantly suspended by a hair over our 
heads. 

A day or two after the publication of Governor Altgeld’s two 
letters to the President, a Chicago newspaper reported a high 
federal official from Illinois as saying: ‘Governor Altgeld is 
determined to make an ass of himself.” As I do not wish to be 
suspected of standing sponsor to the language, I should, in spite 
of my hearty indorsement of the sentiment, refrain from the quo- 
tation, if I had not met with so many people, who, because of the 
very forcibleness of the language, were of the opinion that the ~ 
letters might be dismissed with this criticism of ten words. 
Events soon made it fearfully apparent how serious an error of 
judgment this was. Nobody contests that even wood-chopping, 
hod-carrying and street-sweeping have to be learned. But in 
this country every male of the genus homo, above twenty- 
one years of age, claims to be a competent judge of the constitu- 
tion and the laws (though he may never have read a single sen- 
tence of them), and by the right to vote he can make good this 
claim to a considerable extent. It is, therefore, a question of the 
gravest public concern extending far beyond the immediate issue 
and the boundary lines of the State, if in such times a governor 
makes “an ass of himself” on such questions. The President 
could not only do his duty despite the protests, but he also could 
and did silence the Governor by a few brief sentences that admit- 
ted of no answer. But he could not undo the mischief done by 
the letters, nor could Governor Altgeld himself, though he were 
ever so anxious to do so. ‘“ Labor” and labor's abettors, im and 
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out of Illinois, have repeated the protest against the employment 
of federal troops and, of course, referred to Governor Altgeld as a 
towering authority for the correctness of their opinion. They 
only find fault with him for not having gone far enough. A let- 
ter addressed to him by a meeting of the representatives of 350 
labor unions says: ‘We insist that your excellency take legal 
steps to compel the withdrawal of said army forces at once.” 
Even the circulation of petitions for the impeachment of the 
President and Attorney-General has been resolved. Many peo- 
ple unquestionably consider this rather a good joke—one of the 
humorous features in the serious affair. Ay, it surely is a broad 
farce, but with so strong a tragical element in it, that the day is 
certain to come, when we shall no longer feel like laughing over 
it. In the very monstrosity of the notion lies its danger, for in 
their ignorance and in their passion these people are fearfully 
capable of believing anything they wish to believe. It goes 
without saying that even the most hot-blooded and muddle- 
headed leader did not expect for a moment that anything could 
come of these petitions in Congress, though they should receive 
even more signatures than Debs and _ his adjutants predicted." 
It is even pretty safe to assume that the leaders, knowing these 
predictions to be mere fustian, never intended to make an 
earnest effort in regard to the petitions. Nevertheless they 
exploded ne blank cartridge. The demand for impeachment is 
but the most drastic formulation of the assertion that it is uncon- 
stitutional to employ the federal armed force for the execution of 
the federal laws, if it is organized labor that obstructs and pre- 
vents it. By putting the claim of immunity from the law into 
this form, the rank and file of organized labor can be more easily 
made to believe so implicitly in its justice that at the next clash 
it will be ready to go a long stride beyond what it has done 
now, provided the chances of success seem to warrant the 
venture. Does this generation remember so little of what the 
history of the slavery conflict teaches, how manifestly hereti- 


*T. B. McGuire, Knight of Labor, expected “to get at least a half million sig- 
natures.” 
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cal constitutional theories can be so deeply implanted into the 
thinking and feeling of the people that they become absolutely 
ineradicable, and with what a terrific energy they will ultimately 
assert themselves against all odds? Many a year lay between 
the first broaching of the doctrine of the right of secession and 
the possibility of its being carried out, but every year was a fur- 
ther step towards it, although this was often not apparent at the 
time. 

“There is practically no revolutionary element in this 
country,” says the Chicago Herald of July 17. “A study of 
the past should teach mere alarmists and sensation-mongers 
that their evil prophecies are destitute of both common 
sense and probability.” Dozens upon dozens of influential 
papers echoed this sentiment in a hundred variations. Pray, gen- 
tlemen editors, go over the files of your predecessors in the edi- 
torial chairs in 1860, and even the first months of 1861. You 
will find them full to overflowing with even more emphatic asser- 
tions that secession did not rise to the dignity of a nightmare, 
and that the secession leaders were windbags and _ blusterers, - 
almost too ridiculous for contempt; if, against all probability, 
they should dare to proceed from words to deeds, the sound 
masses of the Southern people would dispose of ‘them quickly 
enough. ‘A study of the past” admonishes us to be distrustful 
of the infallibility of optimistic editors. I know that the only 
reply vouchsafed to this reminder will at the most be a derisive 
laugh. ‘The fanatics and pessimists have been exposed in their 
weakness,” sings the same chorus umisono with the St. Louis 
Republic. ‘‘ Labor has been taught a lesson it is sure never to for- 
get. It is forever cured of any desire to face Uncle Sam, and it 
knows now that he will rise in all his might, whenever it touches 
the majesty of the law.” Not to speak of the fact, that strikers, 
and miscreants enticed out of their dens by the strikers, have in 
several places continued to perpetrate the foulest crimes after the 
one volley fired by the federal troops in Chicago (which had 
indeed a very quieting effect there) I beg to call your attention, 
gentlemen, to the fact that your predecessors sang in the same 
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strain, when Andrew Jackson fulminated his Nullification Procla- 
mation against South Carolina, and that Fort Sumter was never- 
theless fired upon. Besides, with respect to the great and most 
encouraging teachableness you claim for “labor” apart from the 
lessons taught by Uncle Sam’s bayonets and cartidges, how is it 
that after the Pittsburgh riots, the Martin Irons strike, and the 
little Homestead difficulty, we have now had the Debs strike and 
boycott? That throughout the land the people have been much 
more alarmed by this latest outbreak than by those former 
troubles, isundeniable. How isthis to be accounted for, if “labor” 
has not taken a long stride forward in the wrong direction? It 
will hardly be asserted that the people have only grown more 
nervous. But if in spite of the lessons taught by those occur- 
rences and on many other occasions which might be quoted, 
“labor” has now taken a long stride forward in the wrong direc- 
tion, then what, in the name of ‘both common sense and prob- 
ability,” bars the assumption that ere long it will take another, 
and then still another stride forward in the same direction? It 
is asking rather much that, merely upon the strength of your 
diximus, we shall confidently abandon ourselves to the joyful 
expectation that henceforth it will ever march at double quick 
in the right path. 

“You need not take any stock in our authority,” rejoin our 
gleeful editors; “only give credit to the facts. Debs is buried 
under the ruins he has wrought, because ‘labor’ repudiated him. 
We do not predict that organized labor w// be all right in the 
future, but the great bulk of it has proved by its disavowal of 
Debs that it zs all right now.”* Gentlemen, it is proved by 
your own papers that what you assert is not true. There was 
not a number published while the strike was in progress, which 
did not contain an abundance of irrefutable proof that exactly 
the opposite of what you now maintain to be the undeniable 
facts took place. If a single union or official leader of a union 


*“The American Railway Union has been rebuffed and disowned no more by 
capital than by honest and intelligent labor. It is without recognition, without sup- 
port, without sympathy, without friends.” — Zhe Chicago Herald. 
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has repudiated Debs in clear and unequivocal language as to 
the one essential thing, the principle, I have failed to notice it. 
Some declared from the start that under the circumstances— 
referring principally to the hard times—the movement was ill- 
advised, or that, for valid reasons of self-interest, they could not 
back him in the manner and to the extent he wanted them to. 
It is more than likely that the number of declarations to this pur- 
port would have increased steadily, and ultimately would have 
increased fast, even if Debs and Sovereign had not deeply offended 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor by 
taking an important step without previous consultation with that 
body. But there is no question that this blunder greatly con- 
tributed towards the early and complete failure of the intended 
general strike. The same papers, which afterwards lauded Gom- 
pers to the skies for his level-headedness and loyalty, at first 
reported that his refusal to mobilize the army of the Federation 
of Labor was solely due to his wounded dignity and pride. They 
may have wronged him by this assertion, but his official refusal 
was explicitly and solely based upon reasons of expediency. 
Even his chagrin did not tempt him for a moment to join issue 
with Debs as to the principle." The very white ravens among the 
labor leaders have not gone beyond holding their peace as to this. - 
If there still be any among the leaders who hold sound opinions, 
they have no longer the courage of their convictions. The 
attitude of Gompers and all the rest has been practically iden- 


*“Tn making this declaration (that the best interests of the unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor demand that they refrain from participating in 
any general or local strike which may be proposed in connection with the present 
railroad struggle) we do not wish it uhderstood that we are in any way antagonistic to 
labor organizations now struggling for right or justice . . . . we declare it to be the 
sense of this conference that a general strike at this time is inexpedient, unwise and 
contrary to the best interest of the working people. . . . The heart of labor everywhere 
throbs responsive to the manly purposes and sturdy struggle of the American Railway 
Union in its heroic endeavor to redress the wrongs of the Pullman employés. In this 
position they effectually reiterate the fundamental trade union principle, that working 
people, regardless of sex, creed, color, nationality, politics, or occupation, should have 
one and the same interest in one common cause for their own industrial and political 
advancement.”—Proclamation of the American Federation of Labor, July 13. 
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tical with that of the trades unions of Bloomington, Illinois, who 
resolved, ‘‘That we condemn the action of these brotherhoods 
(of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen) for their lack of inter- 
est in this struggle, and that by their refusal to help the Ameri- 
can Railway Union they have proved themselves as treacherous 
to the aims of organized labor.” A vast number of unions have 
made a frank profession of faith and those which have spoken, 
have—to the best of my knowledge—one and all implicitly 
endorsed the principle contended for by Debs and his organization. 

Everything, however, depends on the attitude of “labor” and 
the rest of the people towards the principle. If the principle be 
vicious and go on taking firmer hold upon the minds of people, the 
failure of any specific attempt of “labor’’ to accomplish a sweep- 
ing application of it furnishes but small cause for exultation. 
The catastrophe has been deferred, but not obviated; it has 
become more certain than before that it will ultimately come. 
The boastful pzeans and the sweet lullabies of the genuine and 
of the feigned optimists sing public opinion into a false security, 
and consequently into indolence and inertness, while on the one 
side the aggressive force increases and on the other the power of 
resistance diminishes. The effects of this must become manifest 
when the circumstances become more favorable to the realization 
of the principle. In the nature of things such times must come. 
That “labor” will improve the opportunities is a matter of course, 
otherwise it could no longer hold to the principle. The question 
with “labor” can not be whether, but only when it shall make 
another onset—wholly a question of expediency. 

To get at the true character and import of the problem con- 
fronting us, our principal task, therefore, is to examine the nature 
and scope of the principle contended for by Debs with the 
hearty endorsement of practically the whole of organized labor. 
Until a definite, clear, and correct answer is given to this ques- 
tion, all discussion of the late strike is necessarily more or less 
random talk. 

The Chicago Herald writes: ‘There is no danger of revolu- 
tion in the principles, plans and cohesive power of organized 
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labor.” If this is so, the Debs strike was only a little purifying 
thunderstorm, and we can say, let us eat, drink, and be merry. 
Like everybody else I should be most glad if the Herald 
were right, but to me it seems as clear as the sun at noonday: 
that the very opposite is the truth—the patent fact. I main- 
tain that the principle, upon which organized labor has taken 
its stand squarely and firmly in. the late strike, not only tends 
towards revolution, but zs revolution—radical revolution in per- 
manence. I can adduce the authority of Debs. He said on the 
15th of July: “This is not a strike. This is an evolutionary 
revolution. . . . What we are fighting for is not a matter for only 
today, nor only for tomorrow, but for all time.” But I prefer 
to give my own proofs for my assertion, or rather to let it be 
proved by the facts. 

The Pullman employés, being refused an increase of wages, 
quit work. Mr. Debs, President of the American Railway Union, 
took up their cause, though, from ‘prudential reasons, he had- 
counseled them not to strike. Though the strikers did not 
belong to his organization and his organization stood in no busi- 
ness relation with the Pullman company, he demanded that the 
company have the case arbitrated. Mr. Pullman declined to do 
so, declaring that there was nothing to arbitrate, for there was 
no dispute about any previous agreement, and the question, what 
wages shall be paid, is no subject for arbitration. Upon this 
refusal Debs boycotted the Pullman cars. The railroad com- 
panies, cited the fact that they were by contract bound to use the 
Pullman cars, and declined to respect the boycott. Thereupon 
Debs tried to tie up the railroads by a strike. Under pretexts 
which had no connection whatever with the Pullman question, 
strike and tie-up were extended to roads not using Pullman cars. 
Wher the interposition of the Federal, State, and local authorities 
began to loosen his grip upon the roads, he urged all other unions 
to come to his assistance by a general strike. The unions, as we 
have seen; expressed their approval of what he had done, as well 
as of the principle around which he called upon them to rally, 
and treated it entirely as a question of expediency, whether 
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they should in this instance act in accordance with this prin- 
ciple." 

These are, in brief, all the facts having any bearing upon the 
question of principle. Whether Mr. Pullman is a noble-minded 
philanthropist or a hard-hearted money scraper—whether Pull- 
man is a ‘‘model town,” or based upon what is not only an un- 
American, but a thoroughly vicious principle (1 am and always 
was decidedly of the latter opinion )— whether the railroad com- 
panies are ‘‘ bloated corporations ” deserving the execration of the 
public, or whether their managers and the stockholders are of the 
same make-up as other business people, “ labor” included —all 
this, though of interest and in part even of considerable import- 
ance, is utterly irrelevant to the all-overshadowing question of 
principle. 

Now let us take up these relevant facts, one by one in their 
chronological order, and see what the principle involved in 
them is. 

The Pullman employés exercise their uncontested legal and 
moral right not to work for wages unsatisfactory to them. A 
labor organization, in no way concerned in the case and know- 
ing nothing of it except what the one party is pleased to tell it, 
claims as its right and deems it its moral duty to ride into the lists 
with armor buckled on and sword drawn, solely on the strength 
of the fact that “ labor” is contending against capital. It thereby 
proclaims that partisanship is imperatively imposed upon “labor.” 
It acts upon the maxim: right or wrong, “labor” must go with 
“labor.” Starting from this maxim it advances, step by step, to 
the other maxim: in contests between “labor” and capital, 

* Though they were in the main agreed, there were many shades of opinion, and 
the differences were great enough to be of importance. A Chicago plumber is reported 
to have said: “We are divided on this strike proposition. In the first place we do 
not indorse the idea of striking at this time, but as union men we will go out provided 
the strike is made effective and general. What we want to see is some satisfactory 
evidence that a general strike can be made possible and that it will take place.” 
Some did not go quite to that length and others went considerably further. The 
plumber, I think, characterized pretty correctly the attitude of the great majority. On 
the gth of July the representatives of 350 labor unions in Chicago voted for a general 
strike, under certain conditions. 
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“labor” is enjoined from admitting that “labor” can be wrong, or 
that capital can be right. . This alone involves a radical revolution, 
for the fundamental economic fact of society as historically evolved 
is that capital and labor are not separate and distinct entities, but 
integral, thoroughly interdependent and inseparably inter-grown 
parts of an organic whole. Capital is past labor stored up; the 
laborers too are capitalists; in the creation of capital brain-work 
goes for even more than the mere muscle work; and labor insists, 
as much as capital upon the recognition of this fact, for skilled 
labor demands and commands higher wages than unskilled labor 
By arraying labor in this manner against capital, labor, therefore, 
also arrays itself against itself. Whether labor gets a due share of 
the wealth it is creating jointly with capital, is of course a disputable 
question. A correct answer to this question can, however, only be 
found by a thorough examination of all the pertinent facts in 
every individual case. By laying down the principle that labor 
must side with labor, labor virtually denies this, and, by denying 
it, substitutes war for equity and, ultimately, might for right. 
The declaration of the American Federation of Labor, which | 
put our optimistic editors in such high spirits by reproving Debs 
for being too “impulsive,” contains at best a thinly-veiled avowal 
of this position. Capital is told, as plainly as can be done in an 
indirect way, that it holds its rights merely on sufferance, and that 
only because labor can for the present not help allowing it thus 
much.* ‘“Labor’s” thinking as to this question is vitiated to 
the core. In perfect good faith it believes that in its struggle 
with capital it has only rights and is bound by no duties. 


*“The trades union movement . . . . stands as the protector of those . . . . who 
by their efforts contribute toward securing the unity and solidarity of labor’s forces, so 
that in the ever present contest ef the wealth producers to conquer their rights from 
the wealth absorbers,” etc. Solidarity of labor in the ever present contest, and employ- 
ing capitalists simply wealth absorbers—what does that mean if not what is asserted 
in the text? If we could sweep all capital from the face of the earth for only forty- 
eight hours, “labor” would get a correcter notion of the nature and the functions of 
capital. Having to recommence where Adam and Eve had to begin when they were 
driven out of paradise, it would ask itself, ere the sun went down for the first time. 
whether the infatuation, with which it claimed to be the sole producer of wealth, was 
more astounding for its arrogance or its stupidity. 
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has revived the ‘car tel est mon plaisir” with which the 
Bourbon kings of divine right enacted their laws. It is as 
thoroughly convinced of its incontestable right to act upon this 
maxim of unrestrained absolutism, it does act upon it as arro- 
gantly and more recklessly, and, in acting upon it, loses sight, 
more and more, of the fact that it is an integral and organic part 
of society and therefore cannot strike at society without smiting 
itself. 

I shall be asked how my assertions tally with the fact that 
Debs asked for arbitration. People who allow greater weight 
to captivating words—“ labor” has a great genius for effectively 
using and even for inventing such words —than to facts and acts, 
and to the form than the essence, naturally see an incom- 
patibility here. Other people will have no difficulty in appreciat- 
ing that the call for arbitration was from first to last the applica- 
tion of the above-mentioned principles. Debs did not request, 
he demanded arbitration. It was an order, backed from the first 
by an implied, if not an expressed, threat. According to the law 
of the land, it is entirely optional with the parties to a dispute, 
of this or any other kind, to settle it by arbitration or not. 
“Labor” does not recognize this legal right of capital. It says: 
If I want you to, you must, and I shall want you to whenever 
any part of “labor”’ wishes it in regard to the capital it has to 
deal with. Does “labor” propose to reciprocate and renounce 
its legal right of free option, whenever capital demands arbi- 
tration? When the President’s intention was announced to 
appoint an investigating commission under the law of 1888, and 
many people mistook this for the appointment of a board of 
arbitration, the daily papers were at pains to ascertain the 
opinions of the “‘labor’”’ leaders. Read ‘their answers and you 
will find no doubtful answer to the question. Though they 
claimed the President’s promise as a great victory to their cause, 
they said that before putting any faith in the commission they 
should have to wait and see what persons would be appointed ; 
they spurned as unjustifiable and ridiculous the alleged demand of 
the President that the strike be declared off before the appoint- 
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ment of the commission, and frankly declared that, as a matter of 
course, ‘‘ labor” would not consider itself bound to submit to any 
decision of the arbitrators unsatisfactory to “labor.” The latter 
position was thoroughly sound sense. ‘Compulsory arbitration” 
is nonsense on its face, for it is a contradiction in terms. If the 
parties to the dispute are not bound to abide by the decision, com- 
pulsory arbitration is a farce, and will often prove to be a most 
mischievous one. If they are bound to abide by it— legally bound, 
not only in honor, as in voluntary arbitration—then compulsory 
arbitration is only a misnomer for adjudication, and adjudication 
in regard to wages, hours of work, etc., whenever a disagree- 
ment between employés and employer arises and either of them 
asks for it; it is the annihilation of liberty and individualism 
throughout the whole range of economic life; it is the consum- 
mation of the rankest socialism, with all the possibly redeeming 
features of socialism left out—socialism without organization, 
and arbitrary power, 2. e¢. anarchy, as the fly-wheel to keep the 
machinery in motion. ‘ Labor” stands squarely on the sound 
doctrine, so far as it is to its advantage, and it absolutely 
repudiates it, so far as it is to the advantage of capital. In the 
latter case it claims as its incontestable legal and moral 
right the power to set aside and override the law of the 
land. Unable to deprive capital of its legal right by the action 
of the legal authorities, it claims an incontestable legal and 
moral right to do so by votes de fait—by the assertion of its 
might, by compelling the recalcitrant capitalists through com- 
pulsion of other capitalists, who have avowedly nothing what- 
ever to do with the dispute, but whom it can harm and who are 
supposed to be able to harm the recalcitrants, by waging a most 
relentless, most disastrous, and most barbarous war, not only 
upon all capital, but upon the people at large, upon society as 
such. Now, the test of a sound rule is that it works both ways. 
If, however, that part of the people which is not ‘labor”— 
though it work as much and even more than “labor’’—were to 
adopt the same line of action toward “labor,” every labor contro- 
versy would evidently inaugurate the de//um omnium contra omnes. 
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To my knowledge, the whole history of mankind does not 
furnish a more drastic and more ruthless illustration of the Jesu- 
itical maxim that the end justifies the means, than do these claims 
of “labor.” Nor does “labor” set them up “in the abstract” as a 
“colorless theory” merely. It has acted out the mad doctrine to its 
last logical consequences, and it proclaims in trumpet tones, urdi et 
orbi, that it will never miss an opportunity to do so again, until 
it has attained its ultimate end, “labor’’—not the people, but 
labor in quotation marks—ruling the country as sovereign lord 
and master. 

The American Railway Union (which has nothing to do with 
the Pullman strike except as an arrogant intruder) orders the rail- 
roads (which have nothing to do either with the Puliman strike or 
with Mr. Pullman as the controlling power over the Pullman 
workshops) to punish Mr. Pullman for refusing to do, what he 
has a legal right to refuse. The railroads, on refusing to act 
as henchmen and executioners for “labor,” are promptly visited 
with condign punishment; no other ground being assigned, 
for their striking employés did not even allege that they 
were prompted by any grievances of their own. The nineteenth 
century has often been called the century of inventions. In the 
judgment of posterity its most astounding invention will surely 
be this new kind of vicarious punishment. ‘How so,” say 
Debs and Sovereign. .“‘The railroads, ‘taking up the cudgels’ 
for their brother capitalists, have chosen to punish themselves ; 
our law-abiding men have simply ceased working for them.” 
Friends, that is the theory. But how about the facts? Why 
did you repeatedly call the strike a “tie-up”? Why did you, 
Mr. Debs, telegraph to Cincinnati: ‘“ Hold Big Four road. They 
cannot settle until all settle’ ?* And to Livingston, Montana: 

* At this writing I can allow no weight whatever to the seemingly sweeping denial 
of Debs and his associates by their attorneys as to all the telegrams produced in court 
with one the exception. At the first reading, I asked myself whether one of the 
great surprises promised the public by Debs, according to the reporters, was to be the 
revelation that the incriminating telegrams were forgeries perpetrated by the General 


Managers, or by Judge Grosscup, or by President Cleveland. This would seem to be 
the readiest explanation of the sentence: “The defendants deny that any of the tele- 
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‘Not awheel shall turn until the whole railroad trouble is settled”? 
True, you have repeatedly assured your followers: ‘‘ Not scabs 
in world to fill vacancies,” provided your prediction was ful- 
filled: “The employés of all railroads will stand together.” 
But you surely would not stoop to the level of Governor Alt- 
geld and stultify yourself by asserting that, so far as the strike 
had proceeded, the wheels did not turn because the railroads 
could find no men to take the places of those who had gone 
out. Why did you telegraph to H. E. Sarber, Garrett, Ind.: “The 
Baltimore and Ohio officials are . . . . looking for scabs in the 
eastern cities. By all means have them shut off”? Small 
wonder that some of your own followers did not scruple to commit 
a forgery at your own expense by unauthorizedly attaching the 
name of the revered leader to the order ‘ That all men continuing 
in the employ of the railroad departments ‘of the Stockyards, etc.,’ 
will be forever branded as scabs and treated as such.” Small 
wonder, I say, for that you thought as they did, is proved by 
your telegram to Clinton, Iowa: “Stand pat. None will return to 
work until all on every (?) return. If they do they are scabs and 
will be treated as such.”’ What is the treatment scabs receive at the 
hands of your law-abiding men? Let the question be answered 
by the stories of Mrs. Lehmann and Mr. Vardaman; let it be 
answered by the following paragraph in the Chicago Herald (July 
19)—which can discover nothing revolutionary in the principles 
of organized labor: “A reign of terror has been established [in 


grams set forth in said information was sent or caused to be sent by them or any of 
them, or that they authorized or approved the same or any one thereof.” Upon closer 
examination, it struck me that the words-in a subsequent paragraph, which I shall 
italicize, may possibly indicate that the denial is not intended to be quite so sweeping 
as it is made to appear. “They deny that any other telegrams similar in form and 
character to those in said information were sent by Debs, or any of the defendants, 
with the knowledge, authority, or approval of any of said other defendants.” If stress is 
to be laid upon the italicized words, the quibble is as thin as the whole denial in regard 
to the “ordering” of strikes. That some quibble, if not something worse, is at the 
bottom of the denial, surely admits of no doubt. Debs wili as easily persuade the 
people that the whole strike was but a bad dream, as he will make them believe that 
he and his associates had really nothing whatever to do with the telegrams and only 
learned of their existence from “the information.” 
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the Stockyards] by the frantic railroaders who are still on 
strike. Engineers and firemen are beaten and pelted on their 
way to work. Each of the men now in the cabs has been 
warned by committees that he is doomed. At sunset the crews 
are escorted home by police details or are housed in near-by 
restaurants and hotels.”’ Verily, they must have double locks to 
their eyelids, who do not see your brazen faces through your 
hypocritical masks. The very word “scab” is an infamous out- 
rage upon liberty and equality of rights. Organized labor 
“shutting off’ scabs is the most high-handed usurper, the most 
hard-hearted despot, the deadliest enemy of liberty the world 
has everseen. The worst it has ever been guilty of against capital 
is a petty offence compared with what it perpetrates upon labor, 
without quotation marks, in almost every big strike. And the 
whole people are its accomplice by having let it come to this. 
But the guilt of a large proportion of the people extends much 
further. Is it not the rule rather than the exception that we go 
on simply shrugging our shoulders over it, as an evil which has just 
to be borne? And how many have for the “scabs” at the most 
a cold “a la guerre comme a la guerre,” or even openly side with 
“labor” against them! Well, they will have to pay their full 
share of the bill, which is sure to be presented to us in due 
time for our sins of omission as a nation in this respect. We 
are sadly mistaken if we think, or act as if we thought, that we, 
in this land of liberty and equal rights, can with impunity allow 
that right to be trampled in the dust which is of older date, more 
fundamental, holier, and more important than any other right — 
the right to work without let or hindrance. 

“A la guerre comme 4 la guerre.’ “Exactly. That is the very 
simple but most comprehensive doctrine of “labor,” extended 
indiscriminately to all. On the second of July, Debs telegraphed 
to South Butte, Montana: ‘If strike is not settled within forty- 
eight hours, complete paralysis will follow.” Because Mr. Pull- 
man chooses to exercise his legal right and the railroads will not 
be compelled to force him out of it, “labor” arrogates to itself the 
right to inflict ‘complete paralysis” upon the country. Yet we 
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are told in the categorical tone of unchallengeable authority 
nat there is nothing revolutionary in the principles or plans of 
organized labor. The effect of tying up all the railroads, how- 
ever, is necessarily complete paralysis, for they have become the 
arteries through which the life-blood of society —— by no means 
only of its economic life —courses, and Debs announced his inten- 
tion to go to that iength. He is reported to have said on the thir- 
teenth of July : ‘We shall tie up every railroad in the United States 
so tight that not a train can move. We can do it and will do it.” 
Then he added, after expatiating upon his regret over the 
“injury” that would thereby be done to “innocent and well- 
disposed persons” and declaring that ‘‘we have been influenced 
solely by the well-being of the public and the welfare of the 
nation”: ‘The public need not come to us with supplications, for 
we shall not hear them.”” Gracious God! Society is to be hence- 
forth at the mercy of every employer daring to exercise his legal 
right of refusing arbitration, for “labor” will then, if it see fit, 
exercise its legal right in conformity with its moral duty and 
completely paralyze society, even unto starvation and, what is - 
infinitely worse, unto all the mental and moral horrors attendant 
upon complete paralization. If this be not waging war upon 
society and breaking down its very basis, what then is? Let us 
consign the phrase “ Bedlam let loose” to the obsolete figures of 
speech; we have now a much stronger and therefore more 
appropriate one, “labor” let loose. Is this an exaggeration? 
Let Debs and his associates be judged out of their own mouths. 
‘The strike, small and comparatively unimportant in its incep- 
tion, has extended in every direction, until now it involves or 
threatens, not only every public interest, but the peace, security, and 
prosperity of our common country. The contest has waged fiercely. 
it has extended far beyond the limits of interests originally 
involved and has laid hold of a vast number of industries and enter- - 
prises tn no wise responsible for the differences and disagreements 
that led to the trouble. Factory, mill, mine, and shop have been 
silenced. Widespread demoralization has sway. The interests of 
multiplied thousands of innocent people are suffering. The common 
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welfare is seriously menaced. The public peace and tranquillity are 
in peril. Grave apprehension of the future prevails.’’ Thus wrote 
Debs, Howard, and Keliher to the General Managers. 

“Oh,” protest the optimistic editors, ‘Debs is not Labor.” 
Was this awful condition of things not brought about by “ Labor”’ 
following the lead of Debs? As to that part of “labor” which 
had not been directly instrumental in bringing about this awful 
condition of things, I have only to repeat: “labor” has fully 
endorsed the principle on which Debs has taken his stand, and 
declared it wholly a question of expediency how far it ought to 
be acted out. ‘“Labor”’ is fighting the trusts and, in my opinion, 
justly so. But by professing the Debs principle—and, for that 
matter, materializing it even today to an appalling extent 
—jit has erected itself into the vastest and most mischievous 
trust conceivable. It is, in principle, solidarily arrayed not only 
against capital, but against society. Not only capital, but also 
society holds its rights only on suffrance. For how long yet? 
Until “‘labor”’ is strong enough to carry out the idea of a gen- 
eral strike and its passion is so aroused that it concludes the 
moment has come to give full vent to its suicidal madness. To 
do so, it need not resort to riots. Judge Grosscup’s charge to the 
grand jury has taught it what it may not do, if it does not want to 
come into conflict with the federal government. It will profit by 
the lesson and will avoid the mistakes next time which it has made 
now. It is by no means an insolvable problem technically to 
observe the laws and virtually to make mince meat of them. 

It has been said times out of number in the course of the 
strike that “labor” was erecting itself into a state within the state. 
That is most true, but very far from being the whole truth. Debs 
and his whole following have asserted that the president, by 
sending federal troops for the enforcement of the federal laws, 
made the federal government fight the battle of capital against 
“labor” engaged in a legitimate and lawful strike. Nor did the 
judiciary escape the same accusation anent its injunctions. To 
erect a barrier against its barefaced partizanship, it was declared 
necessary to have the federal judges elected for stated terms in 
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order to bring them under “the control of the people,” whose 
“servants” they are. The American Federation of Labor, with 
the level-headed and loyal Gompers at its head, asserted: ‘Ad 
the civil and military machinery of the law have rallied on the 
summons of the corporations.’ By these denunciations “labor” 
eliminates the government altogether, to the extent it (labor) 
sees fit to enter upon a trial of strength with capital. It sudbsi- 
tutes “labor” for government. There is no authority having 
either a legal or moral right to interfere with Lador militans, 
though it strike the country with complete paralysis. And 
during the campaign “labor” has rights which neither the fed- 
eral government nor the state government have at any time. 
Federal and state government have the right of taxation, but 
it is admitted by statesmen and authorities on constitutional law 
that they are not authorized, in the exercise of this right, to go 
to the extent of virtual confiscation. ‘ Labor’s” right of taxation 
is not thus restricted. Though it taxes in such a way that the 
taxes do not inure to its own benefit or to the benefit of any one 
else, the people are as really taxed by the clogging of all the - 
wheels of business as by any direct or indirect taxes ever levied 
by any government. For this view we have the good authority of 
the Chicago Herald. On the same page on which it so summarily 
disposed of the bugaboo of revolutionary elements, it also told 
its readers, editorially: ‘The strike bosses are now no better 
than anarchists. They publicly avow an intention to induce 
thousands of men to engage in passive destruction of property. 
It makes no difference to the shippers of the West. and South 
whether rioters break open cars with axes and destroy fruits and 
vegetables, or whether strikers side-track the cars and let the 
property be destroyed by age and heat. The loss is as heavy 
no matter which the mode of destruction.” So it is. The-form 
does not make the slightest difference, and as “labor’’ has the 
right to enact a “complete paralysis,” and to keep its decree in 
force as long as it pleases, it has the right to bankrupt every one 
who can be bankrupted by setting the economic life of the nation 
at a standstill. What does it avail us against “labor” that the 
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constitution commands: “No person shall be deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law”’? Besides, federal taxes must 
be uniform throughout the United States. ‘ Labor” has unlim- 
ited discretion in this respect. It is perfectly free to discrimi- 
nate as much as it pleases between sections, states, localities and 
kinds of business. 

The Federal government and the State governments must 
respect the humblest citizen’s right of free locomotion. ‘ Labor” 
has the right to deprive the whole people of it, so far as locomo- 
tion depends on the modern means of communication. 

In the interest of the public the law imposes duties upon 
common carriers. ‘ Labor” has the right to render the fulfillment 
of these duties impossible. 

It is the duty of the federal government to provide a mail 
service for the people. It is the right of “labor” to deprive 
them of it. 

The constitution says: ‘Cruel and unusual punishments” shall 
not be inflicted. ‘“‘ Labor” has the right to inflict such punishments 
though the persons be not criminals at all, but avowedly “innocent 
and well-disposed,” and it exercises the right in innumerable cases, 
by depriving the people of the mail service and of the right of 
locomotion. Or is it not “cruel and unusual punishment” to keep 
men, women, and children in a burning sun on the prairie for 
many hours without food or drink, or to prevent the son from 
receiving the father’s last blessing, the mother from hurrying to 
the bed of her dying child? Nor are whole communities secure 
against being visited with “cruel and unusual punishments” by 
labor in the exercise of its legal! and moral right of “passive 
destruction” in a hundred forms. Debs II. or Debs III. may not 
be so humane as Debs I. If a future mayor of Chicago 
approaches their throne with the humble request to allow a fail- 
road car to be moved to get the carrion out of the city, they may 
not, like Debs I., grant this prayer, but take for their model Debs I. 
announcing that he will not listen to “supplications” from the 
people, and the July sun of 1900 or 1910 may be allowed every 
chance to breed pestilence out of the accumulating carcasses. 
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This list could be easily prolonged. But has not enough 
been said already to warrant the question: What are the rights 
of society which “‘labor”’ is bound to respect ?, 

Ah, “complete paralysis” is a terrible thing in these times of 
ours, when every hour throbs with more life than a whole year 
did a century ago. More than dollars are involved in it ; and truly 
appalling is the thought that the only protecting shield of the 
people against the calamity is to be the hope that their “suppli- 
cations” will after all receive a gracious hearing ere it has come 
to the worst. 

Verily it is time to cry halt! for what “labor” does is nothing 
less than the setting up of the claim, that it has the legal and 
moral right at any time it pleases, and for any alleged grievance 
of any part of it, solidarily to act as hostis generis humani. Yes, as 
the enemy of civilized humankind, itself included, nay itself first 
and foremost, for though it is of without the pale of possibility 
that it will triumph for a while, it will itself suffer the most, and 
the more it triumphs, the greater the self-inflicted punishment will 
be. More completely it cannot triumph than the radicals did in 
France just a century ago. Yet their every victory was a step 
further towards their doom, and brought greater calamities upon 
the new aristocracy of sansculottes, for which and with which they 
fought. This will and must be the fate of “labor,” if it go on 
traveling on the lines on which it is moving now. “Labor” may be 
stronger than capital, and for a while even stronger than society, 
but it is and must ever remain weaker than the nature of things. 

I know full well what treatment I have to expect for this 
frank profession of faith at the hands of “labor” and optimistic 
editors. The kindliest will say or think that as a raving maniac 
I am only a fit object for contemptuous pity. Them I would 
remind of Rousseau’s word, quoted by Camille Desmoulins 
against Robespierre: “To burn is not to prove.”’ Others, while 
admitting that there is some truth in my reasoning, will ask: 
Has labor no just grievances? Does capital not abuse its power ? 
Can labor better its hard lot to the extent required not only by 
labor’s interest, but by the interest of society, unless labor 
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organizes for the purpose of exercising a joint pressure? To 
these I reply: Is there a single sentence in this article proving 
that there is any disagreement between us on any of these heads ? 
Am I to be branded as an enemy of my suffering brother, 
because I object to his trying, upon the advice of a hundred 
quacks, to relieve his own pain with vitriol and prussic acid, and 
to cram them, as ‘“‘safe-cure” drugs down the throat of every 
member of the family? ‘Ah, well,” I will be told, “what is 
your remedy?” I anwer: Excuse me. This article was not writ- 
ten to propose a cure, but to give a diagnosis of the disease, and 
this only from one point of view. But I have no objection to 
confessing that I do not believe myself in possession of an infal- 
lible arcanum. If my diagnosis be right, it is self-evident that 
no such thing can exist. I am of opinion that something can be 
attained by legislation, and I think that our legislators can find 
some valuable suggestions in the “Observations” of the Duke 
of Devonshire, supplementary to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labor.t But I am perfectly sure not only that there 
is no nostrum, but also that anything palmed off as a nostrum 
upon “labor” or society, must do more to aggravate than to cure 
the evil. The roots are too manifold and lie too deep, and 
many of them cannot be reached at all by legislation. It is an 
extremely crude notion to suppose that they all spring directly 
from economic facts and relations. There is no side of our 
inner or outer life that does not in some way stand in a genetic 

* Above all I think that there is something in the idea of giving the labor organiza- 
tions, by positive law, much more extensive rights than they enjoy at present, but corre- 
sponding legal responsibilities should be attached tothe right. They will probably become 
more wary in ordering strikes or boycotts, if they have jointly to pay the penalty for 
any trespass or damage done by illegal acts of any of their members, committed in con- 
sequence of a strike or boycott ordered by them. The way in which Debs and his 
associates now try to elude the grasp of the avenging law by blandly alleging that they 
never had or exercised any authority, but merely expressed opinions, very clearly proves 
that the labor leaders are reckless, to the point of ruthlessness, in the use of their tre- 
mendous power, primarily because they have become satisfied by experience that they 
can, practically, no more be brought to account for what they do, than the autocrat of 
Russia can. The question as to what can be done by law to restrict the possibility of 
irresponsible power, is certainly one of the most important chapters of the social 
problem. 
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connection with them. Whatever is unsound and vitiated in our 
political life, in our pedagogics in the home and the school, in our 
family life, in our social customs, in our press and other litera- 
ture, in our whole thinking and feeling as a nation, as society, as 
individuals—all is either an originating cause or at least furnishes 
aliment to the myriad of sucking roots. We must go back to 
human nature and the nature of things to get at the ultimate 
causes. 
This is evidently the last conceivable evolutionary phase of 
the “alarmist.’”’ If these assertions be true, the disease is mani- 
festly incurable. So it most surely is. The circle will be squared 
sooner than the social problem will be solved, for it is co-existent 
and co-extensive with society. Only its forms change ; to search 
for its solution is to search for the philosopher’s stone; searching 
for the philosopher’s stone, however, while leading to much use- 
ful knowledge, has also wrought a great deal of harm. We can- 
not reach the goal. Our task is to press on toward it. In regard 
to the question in hand our advance must proceed by systemat- 
ically directing our efforts towards changing the form of the 
social problem in such a way that it presents a more refined and 
higher evolutionary phase than before. This we cannot accomplish 
by merely working directly at it. We must, besides, at the same 
time, contend as systematically and with equal energy against all 
the remoter and indirect causes of the evil. This complicates 
the task and renders it more difficult; but on the other hand it 
is just this that can and, I honestly trust, will and does, secure 
our salvation. Whoever works with good discernment and ear- 
nest devotion toward our betterment — collectively or individually 
—in any one respect, is also an effective worker upon the social 
problem, and those who are engaged in this work count by 
hundreds of thousands. But let them beware lest they undo 
directly with their left hand what they do indirectly with their 
right. Whatever the field on which they work as reformers, 
they must know that the prerequisite of every genuine reform 
is to thoroughly know the nature of the evil to be contended 
against. Therefore let them hold up the hands of those who 
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dare to probe to the bottom the deep wound from which such 
an awful quantity of putrid matter has flown in July, 1894; but 
let them beware of the vast crowd of those lovable but dan- 
gerous people who, as to this question, are possessed of a ton of 
‘vague and hazy sentiment to every ounce of clear thinking, and 
let them frown down those who think they serve the country best 
by covering up the wound with a neat scented cloth. For aught 
I know they may be the best of patriots, as regards their inten- 
tions, but they act as if they were the country’s sworn enemies, 
when they cry with the St. Louis Republic: “Turn the wheels, 
work for the highest production, buy, sell, and invest. We have 
passed through what was worse than we feared... . . We are 
stronger than we thought we were. What is now to prevent 
confidence and a hearty co-operation in restoring prosperity? ... 
The American people are all right. Trust them and dash in 
with redoubled hope and energy.” 

Ay, I too trust the American people, but I trust them because 
I am confident that they will ot say “we are all right,’ but will 
have the moral courage to face the facts, and thereby render it 
possible to bring all their mental and moral energies to bear not 
upon some thousands of rioters, but upon the real problem con- 
fronting them. It is so complicated, difficult and vast that, great 
as those energies are, there are none to spare. Fearful is the 
responsibility that rests upon this people, not only for themselves 
and for their posterity, but for all mankind. Never before have 
all the conditions been so favorable for making self-government a 


permanent success; never again can they be so favorable. If we ' 


fail now, after what those who have preceded us have achieved 
and left us as a priceless heritage, we shall stand in history more 
deeply branded than any other people, for our guilt will be 
greater than that of any nation that has ever trod the face of 


the earth. 
H. von Horst. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
July 30, 1894. 


CALIFORNIA BREADSTUFFS. 


Tue history of California as a producer may be divided into 
three periods, each distinctly marked by its main product: 
First, the eighty years from 1769 to 1848, when she was a stock- 
raiser; then the mining period, say to 1860, which year marked 
the time when she entered the lists as a large exporter of bread- 
stuffs. Hermaximum yield inthis line seems now to have gone 
by, and she is entering upon a new condition, where she finds 
more profit in fruit, wines and oil; a more stable and permanent 
form of civilization. Her history as a grain producer is so 
remarkable that it deserves to be recorded before it has faded 
from our memories. 

Her isolated geographical position, separated as she is from 
her sister states by high mountains on the north, and a desert belt 
on the east, makes it possible to treat her products and her trade 
by themselves, at all events until the building of railroads (and _ 
even after that time, it is easy to estimate the imports and 
exports across the state line) and they should be so treated, 
because her climatic conditions are quite independent of her 
neighbors, and the factors that make a bountiful crop in Cali- 
fornia, do not operate either in Oregon or Arizona. These facts, 
combined with the singular variety in her history, make our sub- 
ject an unusually interesting chapter in economics. 

As viewed in the perspective of history, this trade is not a 
dry record of statistics; it is full of rapid changes, abounding 
in situations marvelous and even picturesque, presenting a group 
of scenes of wonderful variety and interest. In the infancy of 
the settlement we have the old padre teaching his Indian neo- 
phyte to guide the rude home-made plow, little better than the 
branch of a tree, as he scratched the surface of the ground to 
receive the precious seed; then the sturdy settler, bronzed by 
his dusty journey over the plains, breaking up the virgin soil of 
the interior valleys, and anon deserting the standing crop in his 
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eagerness to secure a share in the gold of the river beds. The 
rush of gold hunters follows, and after a time the Golden Gate 
is white with the sails of ships laden with foreign flour to feed 
the hungry miners. Then comes a decade of wild speculation, 
and when it closes the valleys are again waving with grain; the 
current of trade has been reversed, and a fleet of ships is bearing 
out upon the broad bosom of the ocean the harvest of wheat 
returning to the old world, and the strong men of that day are 
organizing trade in these new channels. 

Then follows the marvelous development of the grain-raising 
valleys, the ups and downs of rain and drought, the wars in 
Europe pouring gold into the pockets of our farmers, the wild 
gambling on the Call Board, the competition of Oregon on our 
own soil, and of India and Argentina in Europe, crushing the 
market with a mass of low priced wheat, till values fall even 
below the cost of production. All this lies within the scope of 
my story, and if I can tell it as I see it, it will not lack interest 
to the reader. 

I, 
THE MISSION PERIOD, 1769-1821. 

When the Franciscan fathers founded the Missions under 
Spanish rule, beginning at San Diego in 1769, their first care 
was to make them self-supporting. Among other food supplies 
they sowed wheat; what variety it was or whence it came we 
have no means of knowing, but the wheat grown in the country 
at the American occupation was a bearded red variety known as 
‘California Club,” which has now almost disappeared. The Mis- 
sions, in their early infancy, depended upon breadstuffs imported 
from Mexico, but they soon discovered the secrets of the soil 
and climate, and with the aid of their native laborers they were 
soon in possession of grain fields, orchards, and vineyards. By 
1784, only fifteen years after the first landing, the experiment 
had become practically self-supporting; the crop of wheat in 
that year was estimated at 20,000 fanegas,’ and further shipments 


Alexander Forbes puts the fanega at 2.50 bushels. Mr. E. J. Molera tells me the 
Mexican fanega, in accurate terms, was 2.58 bushels. 
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from Mexico were declared to be needless. In 1782 Governor 
Neve sets the price of wheat at $2.00 per fanega. There seems to 
have been no flour mills as yet, the reduction of wheat to flour | 
being done by the women with the old Indian metates, or pos- 
sibly it was ground in arastras ; La Perouse, in 1786, gave the 
Carmel Mission, in return for courtesies received from the fathers, 
a hand mill, by which he says one woman accomplished the work 
of four in the old way. The metate and arastra were crude 
devices even for those simple times, and in 1796 a flour mill was 
erected at Santa Cruz, which was followed by two or three more 
in the next four years. Some of these were very simple affairs, 
in which the upper stone or runner was slowly dragged around 
by the laborers or by a bullock, as I have seen flour ground in 
China. The more elaborate water mills consisted of a single pair 
of stones, with the runner fastened directly to the upright shaft 
of a water-wheel. At this time, in 1800, we get our first estimate 
of annual product H. H. Bancroft puts the average yield of 
wheat in the eleveri Missions from 1790 to 1800 at 36,000 bushels. 
The year 1800 was a bountiful season and produced 45,000 - 
bushels. The result of this abundance was an effort the follow- 
ing year to provide an outlet for the surplus by shipping it to 
San Blas, and the settlers about Los Angeles, at the request of 
the governor, made up a pool, so to speak, offering in all about 
2,270 fanegas, at $2.50 per fanega, for export; but the move- ; | 
ment fell through. In 1808 wheat is quoted at $2.00 per fanega, r 
and flour at $1.50-$2.00 per arroba of 25 pounds, equal to about 
$14.00 per barrel. 
In those times, as now, nature dispensed the rain with a very | 
uneven hand, and though the Missions were all near the sea the " 
crops varied very much in different years. Thus, in 1814, the 
total yield was only 49,500 bushels; but in 1818 it ran up to : 
82,500 bushels. Bancroft gives the average of the ten years : 
from 1811 to 1820 at 67,380 bushels for the Missions alone. On : 
the whole this decade was an era of great prosperity. i 
Just before this period, sprang up the first recorded export iF 
trade in grain as follows: -About 1806.the Russians were allowed ' 
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to purchase small supplies for their northern possessions, which 
grew into a regular practice in after years. The amount of wheat 
sold them in 1817 is stated at 1,396 puds of 36 pounds each, 
about 502 centals in all. In 1816 the brig ‘“‘Colonel” succeeded 
in obtaining supplies for the Hudson Bay Company’s trading 
posts on the Columbia river, although it was in direct violation 
of the orders of the Spanish Viceroy. This petty trade with the 
Russian and English posts seems to have been kept up until the 
American occupation, and to have been about the only outlet 
for California grain. During this period of peaceful growth, 
from 1811 to 1820, California attained her highest prosperity 
under the Missions. In the troubled times that were coming, 
the power and wealth of the padres were dissipated and agricul- 
ture met with a sad decline. 

I said above that the Russians were ‘allowed’ to make 
these purchases, for it was a special privilege. Under the padres, 
religious conquest was the object of occupying the country, not 
commercial gain. With this end in view, trade with foreign 
nations was discouraged, and the very presence of foreigners or 
foreign ships in their ports was unwelcome. The Spanish vice- 
roys were in full sympathy with this policy, and were especially 
hostile to any commerce that would help the rival European 
nations to obtain a foothold on the northwest coast. But the 
end of this exclusive policy was at hand. In 1820 Mexico 
declared her independence of Spain; the following year the 
California settlements hauled down the Spanish flag, and the 
country entered upon a new era. 


Il. 
MEXICAN PERIOD, 1822-1846. 


A somewhat more liberal policy was adopted. The ports 
were thrown open to commerce, although the residence of 
foreigners in the country was still discouraged. The results of 
this change were not beneficial at first. The revolution was 
followed by some years of political disturbance in the little 
community. The missions, deprived of the fostering protection 
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of the Spanish Government, declined in population and wealth. 
The agriculture of the colony sustained a positive set-back, and 
the products of the soil diminished for several years. At the 
same time the opening of the ports promoted general commerce, 
though the exports of breadstuffs continued on about the same 
scale as before; the foreign demand being limited to the 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts and the Russian possessions, 
two or three small shipments per annum to each, besides perhaps 
a trifling demand from Honolulu. Further expansion was 
impossible at this time, as there were no other wheat-consuming 
peoples within reach. 

Bancroft says the average crop of wheat at the missions 
alone from 1821 to 1830 was 47,595 bushels, a serious falling 
off from the preceding-decade. Under these circumstances 
prices were well maintained, wheat ranging from $2 to $3 per 
fanega, and flour from $6 to $8 per hundredweight. About 1830 
the Mexican Government assumed a positively unfriendly atti- 
tude towards the missions, resulting in their complete seculariza- 
tion in 1834. During this interval, from 1830 to 1834, the yield 
of grain fell off still more, averaging only about 40 per cent. of 
the preceding decade. 

At this point Alexand?r Forbes comes to our assistance with 
an excellent sketch of California agriculture in his history. 
According to him the yield of wheat in 1831 was 25,144 fanegas, 
of a very poor quality. The price he puts at $2 per fanega in 
1834. Maize, says he, is the staple bread-corn. The wheat is 
of poor quality, though it ought to be good. The cultivation 
of grain is limited, but from the excellence of the soil and 
climate he thought Upper California ought to be the granary of 
all South America. He describes the farming as very rude, 
simply scratching the surface of the ground with the most primi- 
tive plows, and at this time, he adds, there were but three flour 
mills of the rudest kind among all the missions. 

In 1834 the secularization of the missions was completed. 
The practical result of this movement was that the Indian 
laborers were scattered, and much of the land of the padres 
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thrown open to settlement. The agricultural interests of Cal- 
ifornia were set back still further by the change. De Mofras 
says that the yield of grain of all kinds fell from 122,000 fanegas 
in 1835 to 7,000 in 1842. This, if true, must refer to the 
missions alone, and must have been largely offset by the crops 
of the settlers whose number now began to increase considerably. 
Wilkes, in the narrative of his expedition, about 1840, gives 
the average exports at 12,000 bushels of wheat, and Thomas 
O. Larkin estimates the wheat exports of 1846 at 10,000 
fanegas, while flour is quoted at San Francisco in March, 1847, 
at $16. 

New conditions arose in 1846 which soon altered entirely the 
nature of the problem. War had broken out between Mexico 
and the United States, and the conflict soon spread to Cal- 
ifornia. The Bear Flag Revolt took place in June, 1846. Com- 
modore Sloat hoisted the stars and stripes at Monterey on July 
7th, and the conquest of Upper California was completed by the 
end of the year. . 

At the same time, during the forties, the valleys of Western 
Oregon had been filling with overland immigrants, the settlers 
already numbering 10,000 or 12,000 by 1848. They were mostly 
farmers, and Bancroft states that their crop of wheat amounted 
in 1846 to 144,863 bushels, and to 180,000 bushels in 1847; nine 
flour mills were running by 1848, so that flour was only $4 to $5 
per barrel. This must have cut off the trade to the Hudson 
Bay Company’s posts, and it resulted also in some exports to 
San Francisco ; how much, I have been unable to ascertain, but 
I find ‘Columbia river flour’”’ advertised for sale in San Francisco 
as early as July, 1847. 

Still the Cafornian of July 10, 1847, boasts that the expand- 
ing wheat culture had brought flour down to $12 per barrel at 
San Francisco; and a year later it was quoted as low as $8. 
We have now fairly reached the period of the American occupa- 
tion ; and with this change we bid farewell to the fanega and 
arroba, and measure business henceforth by the bushel and 
cental in grain, and the flour by barrels. 
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III. 
1847-1852. 

We enter here upon a most interesting period, the outbreak 
of the Gold Fever. The population was slowly increasing by 
arrivals across the plains, and there was every prospect that 
agriculture would soon resume its ‘old dimensions, when the 
discovery of gold by Marshall in January, 1848, set the whole 
community wild. Slow as the means of communication were in 
those days the news’soon spread to every part of California, and 
men flocked from all directions to the foothills of the Sierras. 
Labor was utterly disorganized ; the standing crops were left to 
the birds and the squirrels. Even in Oregon, men deserted their 
employments, and it is said that two-thirds of her male popula- 
tion emigrated to California. Prices of breadstuffs rose rapidly 
under the great demand, and by December, 1848, wheat sold at 
6% cents a pound, and flour at $26 per barrel. 

I need not depict in detail the marvellous changes wrought 
in the next few years. Many thousands of men made the weary. 
journey across the plains; steamers were placed upon the 
Isthmus route; fleets of ships came around the Horn loaded 
with immigrants ; they swarmed over the sea from Australia and 
China and up from Mexico and South America, so that the United 
States census of 1850, imperfect as it was, disclosed a population 
of 92,597 persons, while the actual population was at least. 
110,000 or 115,000. 

How could such an army be fed? California was utterly 
incapable of providing for it; but Oregon came to the rescue, 
and poured her accumulated supplies into the San Francisco 
market. _ These were soon exhausted ; but Chili, with a plentiful 
stock, found a profitable market here, and shipped thousands of 
tons to San Francisco. Then, too, almost every vessel from our 
Atlantic ports brought its quota of flour, and for a year or two 
even Australia sent her small supplies to California. But Chili 
was our mainstay for some years, until we discovered the pro- 
ductiveness of our own soil, and she must have sent us between 
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1849 and 1854 the equivalent of neary 800,000 barrels in flour 
and wheat. This was a time of mad speculation, from 1849 to 
1853. The prices fluctuated wildly with the constantly varying 
supply, and this market suffered ups and downs almost without 
parallel. I have not been able to get the prices current of 
1849, but I have seen it stated that flour ranged from $6 per 
barrel in June, to $40 towards the close of the year. In 1850, it 
varied from $8 in April to $22 in November. 1852 repeated the 
freaks of 1849, and flour that went begging at $7.75 in May, was 
pushed up to $42 in November. 


IV, 
1352-1860. 

This was the last of such violent extremes. After the first 
flush of the gold fever was over, farming had been gradually 
resumed, ahd the State produced in 1852, 271,763 bushels of 
wheat, by census report. The enormous prices of 1852 made 
grain-raising more attractive than mining. Seed wheat sold in 
the fall of 1852 for 12 cents a pound, and the yield of 1853 in 
spite of bad rust was estimated at 625,000 bushels; while that 
of 1854 came up very nearly to 2,000,000 bushels—more than 
enough to feed all our people. The State had proved her ability to 
support herself. Wheat was sold that fall for $1.50 per cental. 
Little flour mills sprang up all over the inhabited part of the State, 
- whose daily capacity was estimated in the fall of 1854 at 3,215 bar- 
rels. Flour settled into a tolerably steady range from $7 to $10 
per barrel. Chili drew out of the market; shipments from the 
Atlantic States diminished steadily, and by 1859 ceased entirely. 

Where was Oregon all this time? Her population must 
have been so depleted by emigration to the “diggings” in 1849 
that she raised hardly enough wheat to supply her own 
people, for Oregon flour is rarely quoted, and in the spring of 
1853 considerable quantities were shipped thither from San 
Francisco, but later she had.recovered and in the crop year 
1855-56 she sent us large shipments, as she has continued to do 
most of the time since. 
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Comparing the small population with the free supplies of 
1853 and 1854 we wonder at first what became of the flour; but 
a large part of the imported stock was damaged, and had to be 
put to other uses than bread, while an increasing export trade 
relieved the market somewhat. As early as 1851 trifling exports 
to our nearest neighbors began, which developed in 1853 into a 
considerable volume, especially to Australia, and, as before 
stated, to Oregon. Australia had sent us supplies in 1850, but 
the discovery of gold in her hills had induced a large emigration, 
and in 1853 she was passing through the experience of Califor- 
nia in 1849, with an increasing number of mouths to feed and a 
diminishing supply of grain to fill them. She began to draw on 
us in 1852, increasing her demand with the decline of prices here, 
and we shipped her in the three years from July, 1854 to June, 
1857, 132,869 barrels of flour and 52,388 centals of wheat; then 
shipments ceased entirely for two years, to be renewed in 1859— 
60. During the period from July, 1852, to June, 1860, we sent 
her the equivalent of about 800,000 centals of wheat. 

Meantime a considerable trade had sprung up with our neigh- 
bors in the North Pacific—China, Mexico, Central America and 
the Pacific Islands; and in 1855-56, by a curious reversion, we 
sent several cargoes to Chili, and in 1859-60, to New York. In 
1854 and 1855, under the stimulus of low prices, three partial 
cargoes were dispatched to Great Britain—the first of which I 
find any record, and the pioneers of the immense fleet which has 
since carried so many millions of tons of wheat and flour to 
Europe; five years elapsed, however, before another cargo fol- 
lowed in their wake. These three shipments contained 29,448 
barrels of flour and 11,231 centals of wheat; the former was 
Chili flour exported from bond; the wheat is said to have been of 
California production. A little later, in 1858, the discovery of gold 
on Frazer river caused an exodus of miners to British Columbia, 
which created a new demand for flour from that quarter and 
enlivened the otherwise very dull period from 1857 to 1859. 

The cessation of imports in 1855, followed by light crops and 
a steady increase of population, had brought about a higher 
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range of prices, and had checked the export trade materially ; 
but a bountiful yield in 1859 revived it, and we closed the decade 
with full supplies and an active business. 


V. 
1860-1870. 

The ten years from 1860 to 1870 divide themselves naturally 
into two equal periods, at June, 1865. The first five years are 
marked by a remarkable irregularity in rainfall, crops, and prices ; 
the last five we had steady rains, bountiful crops and a good 
export market. We entered the decade with a large surplus on 
hand, after two fine crops in 1859 and 1860, the best ever har- 
vested up to that date. The market was overloaded, and prices 
sank to $1.25 per cental, at which prices ships were again laid on 
for Liverpool, and our exports to England that crop year (1860- 
61) exceeded 1,000,000 centals of wheat and 100,000 barrels of 
flour. 

These low prices stimulated the export business all along the 
line; and it seemed as though California had fairly entered the 
ranks of the world’s bread producers, but the state had to pass 
through one more remarkable experience before she settled down 
to mature sobriety. In the winter of 1861-62 came the heaviest 
rainfall ever known; then followed two years in which, taken 
together, nature gave us less than half the rainfall of that one 
year. There was a fine crop in 1862, and another in 1863, 
but that of 1864 was a failure from drought; wheat rose rapidly 
in value—putting an end to all export business—till it reached 
$5.25 per cental in May, 1865, and flour sold again at $15 per 
barrel; again Chili and New York sent us wheat and flour, and 
we were changed from exporters to importers. 

The next winter, 1864-65, came ample rains, followed by 
abundant crops and a resumption of the export business on a 
steadily increasing scale to the end of the decade. 

The conditions of the wheat and flour business were under- 
going a material change about this time. The production of » 
grain was gradually moving away from the sea coast into the 
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interior valleys. The coast wheat was dark and soft; inland 
grain of all kinds was brighter, drier, and stood the voyage 
through the tropics better; hence it brought a better price; but 
railroads were scarce and transportation from the interior to tide- 
water thus became a serious question. 

During the civil war the bag question came to the front; 
before the war we shipped all our wheat in fine white cotton drill 
sacks, which the miller dusted and used for flour; but when the 
cotton famine came, such bags were out of the question; we fell 
back upon burlaps for wheat and “‘Osnaburgs”’ for flour, to the 
great disgust of the miller. 

The high cost of bags caused the question of shipping grain in 
bulk to be mooted. Moderate shipments in bulk had been made 
to China and Australia, with success, and now the trial was made 
of a small cargo partly in bulk on the long voyage round the Horn 
to England; and at the same time a small elevator was put up at 
South Vallejo; but neither experiment was a success, the insur- 
ance companies objected to shipments in bulk, and our grain 
has been shipped in bags ever since; though I believe a cargo 
recently went from Tacoma to England in bulk without injury. 

We entered on the second half of this decade with a good 
crop, larger than any yet harvested, and followed by five which 
averaged nearly double any one year’s yield up to this date. 

High prices prevailed all over the world at this time and 
stimulated the production here. The crop of 1866 was bad in 
Europe and worse in America; that of 1867 was characterized 
by the London Economist as ‘‘alarmingly deficient.”” We thus 
entered again on the export business under very favorable aus- 
pices. A large amount of wheat and flour was sent to our Atlan- 
tic ports from 1866 to 1869, (in the latter year, 1868-69, reach- 
ing 61,582 tons), after which it suddenly stopped. For the 
_ whole decade it footed up 183,018 tons. In the fall and winter 
of 1866 the demand upon the New York market was so great that 
we were able to ship thousands of tons of flour in double sacks 
to New York by steamer via Panama, at a freight rate of $2 to 
$3 per barrel in gold. 
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Another curious fact is that at the close of the high prices 
in 1865, caused by the drought, while shipments were on their 
way hither from New York by sea, we were at the same time 
shipping flour to New York so that cargoes were afloat at the 
same time bound both ways between the two ports. 

Having now reached the point where exports will be meas- 
ured by tons, I will premise that all tons in this paper will be 
“short” tons of 2,000 pounds (the custom of the California 
trade); except that in discussing rates of freight to Europe, the 
ton of 2,240 pounds will be used. Also, that in giving aggre- 
gates, unless otherwise stated, the figures include both flour and 
wheat, the former reduced to wheat at the rate of 300 pounds of 
wheat per barrel of flour. 

Returning to the trade of the decade in hand, in 1867 we 
resumed the European business on a large scale, our shipments 
thither amounting, from 1860 to 1870, to 850,511 tons, most of 
which went forward the last three years of the decade. From 
this time on, California wheat becomes a potent factor in the 
European food-supplies. 

During the ten years, Australia took grain and flour of us 
steadily except in 1864-65, after the drought; her shipments 
aggregated 154,302 tons for the whole period. British Columbia 
and Russian America imported moderately but steadily up to 
1865-66, after which the trade declined temporarily. The yield 
of the Frazer River lines had diminished, and the miners were 
leaving the country. Their shipments for ten years footed up 
30,046 tons. The trade along the coast, from Cape St. Lucas to 
Panama, was fairly inaugurated during this period, and we 
shipped thither 32,728 tons, almost entirely in flour. China and 
Japan became steady customers for the whole period, with 
decrease in wheat and very large increase in flour towards the 
close; footing up for the whole period under review 160,228 
tons. There was a fitful trade in wheat and flour to South 
America, mostly for Peru and Brazil; amounting in all to 35,207 
tons. The islands of the Pacific also drew on us mainly for 
flour. The largest amount in one year was 13,401 barrels in 
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1869-70, and in all, for the ten years, 11,185 tons. And, finally, 


consisting largely of return cargoes for Manilla and Calcutta, 
amounting in all to 15,036 tons. : 

The total exports of the decade were 2,640,740 barrels of 
flour and 22,123,011 centals of wheat, equivalent to 1,502,262 
tons of wheat. My estimates of the crop-field for the ten years 
foot up 54,768,820 centals, or 2,738,441 tons of wheat. 

My general subject is divided naturally at the year 1867. 
Prior to that time the market was confused, depending some- 
times on the volume of imports, sometimes on the size of the 
crop, and again on the volume of exports, and in the latter 
case, in some years the price was regulated by the Australian 
demand, and sometimes by European prices. But after 1867, 
when all our home demand and local customers had been sup- 
plied, we had always a surplus for Liverpool. Therefore, from 
this time on the Liverpool export is a constant feature of the 
business, and Liverpool prices regulate our market. For this 
reason I have divided the charts at this point, because it marks a 
new era." 


VI. 

1870-1880. 

The decade from 1870-71 to 1879-80, was on the whole 
a period of great prosperity, still it presents singular fluctuations, 
though not as remarkable as those just reviewed. It included 
two dry winters, 1870-71 with 14.10 inches of rain, and 1876- 
77 with only 10 inches, each followed by a scanty yield. Abroad 
it was marked by wars in Europe, the French-Prussian war in 
1870-71 and the Turkish-Russian in 1877-78, each causing high 
prices. The result was that wheat brought over two cents a 
pound for. more than half the decade. The period opened with 
$1.90 per cental, which the dry winter of 1870-71 soon raised 
to $3.10 in May, 1871. Extreme prices in Europe maintained 
the market till the bountiful harvest of 1872 gave ships the 


*See Charts, p. 528. 
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advantage over wheat; freights rose to the enormous figure of 
95 shillings in July, 1873, and wheat fell to $1.70. The see-saw 
between the two rivals, freight and wheat, continued through 
the decade. The scanty crop of 1877 gave wheat the advantage 
again, and it rose to $2.35 under the infiuence of the Turko- 
Russian war, after which it settled down, closing the period in 
June, 1880, at $1.47%. 

The building of new railroads during these ten years opened 
up many miles of new land, which, under the stimulus of high 
prices were put into wheat. The exports of the period aggre- 
gated 4,426,798 barrels of flour and 72,123,213 centals of wheat, 
or reducing both to wheat, 85,403,607 centals (=4,270,180 tons), 
an average of over 427,000 tons of wheat per annum. The total 
crops of the ten years amounted to 147,923,060 ae 7,396,- 
153 tons). 

Nearly 99 per cent. of the wheat went to Sone only one 
and a half per cent. being distributed between New York, Aus- 
tralia, Cape Town, South America, and China. The flour flowed 
in much the same channels as during the previous decade; up 
to 1873 moderate shipments were made to New York, which 
gradually ceased. Australia and New Zealand drew from us in 
moderate amounts; South America took considerable flour and 
an unusual quantity of wheat from 1875 to 1880; the China 
demand steadily increased, reaching 255,303 barrels in 1878-79; 
our other regular customers bordering on the Pacific, such as 
Central America and Mexico, Hawaii and Siberia, continued to 
draw flour from us in a steadily increasing volume. The decade 
as a whole was one of marked prosperity ; good crops with high 
prices made the farmers happy and the State rich. 


VII. 
1880-1890. 

The next ten years, 1880 to 1890, wrought great permanent 
changes in the business. The extension of railroads in the inte- 
rior valleys widened vastly the area available for wheat ; the acre- 
age under the plow was greatly enlarged; the yield increased 
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correspondingly, and in the first half of this decade production 
reaches its maximum. The year 1880 beat the record, with a 
yield of 32,537,300 centals, or 1,626,868 tons. No year since 
has equaled it. This abundant harvest was due largely to the 
spring rains, which were unusually copious that year. The 
lightest yields of the decade were in 1885, 1887, and 1888, each 
after a light rainfall; the crop of 1885, the smallest of all, was 
761,739 tons. The ten years’ yield reaches the enormous figure 
of 210,651,180 centals (= 10,532,559 tons), an average of 1,05 3,- 
256 tons per annum. 

Thus the volume of business was very large, but the results 
were not so cheering, as prices averaged very much lower than 
for the preceding decade. Values in the English market suffered 
a marked decline mainly by reason of increased receipts from 
India, and our prices, of course, followed. The period began 
with moderate figures here, say one and a half cents per pound. 
and the market rose under the influence of short crops in Europe 
till it touched the old figure of two cents in the spring of 1883. 
From that it fell off and never rallied materially, except under 
the artificial stimulus given for a short time by the gambling 
deal in the spring of 1887. The Produce Exchange Call Board 
was established in 1882, introducing a speculative element into 
the market which has at times deranged prices seriously. In 
the spring of 1887, the deal alluded to above ran wheat from a 
Liverpool parity of about $1.40 up to $2.17,—a figure above the 
value of the wheat in England. This stopped all export for 
some months, and when the movement collapsed, wheat imme- 
diately returned to $1.35, its normal value at that time, and 
remained below $1.65, closing the decade at about $1.25. 

The grain exports of the ten years were almost entirely to 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe ; two or three ships took 
small lots for New York; a few small cargoes were sent to Cape 
Town; some wheat and flour went to Australia, and during the 
Chilian war considerable was shipped to South America, but the 
great bulk went to Europe. The wheat exports of the entire 
decade reached the enormous figure of 136,074,031 centals. 
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Flour shipments were also immensely increased. A heavy 
business grew up in flour to England, especially from 1880 to 
1885, but diminished towards the close of the period. Mean- 
time our regular customers, the countries bordering on the North- 
ern Pacific Ocean, continued their ordinary demand on us. 
China was, as usual, the heaviest buyer, increasing her trade to 
437,471 barrels in 1885. Japan by this time had fairly come 
out of her shell, and had begun using our flour quite freely. 
Central America increased her demand steadily, and Hawaii, 
Mexico, British Columbia, and Siberia did a moderate but 
steadily increasing business. Meantime a new enemy to our flour 
trade appeared in the form of direct shipments from Oregon and 
Washington to Chinaand Japan. Hitherto these mills had had no 
outlet to Asia except through San Francisco, but the completion 
of the northern overland roads caused steamers to be put on 
direct from Asia to the northern ports. While this flour brings 
a lower price than ours in those markets, the Oregon competi- 
tion has seriously lowered the price in Asia, and displaced much 
of our product. 

The entire shipments of flour from 1880 to 1890 were 9,968,- 
291 barrels,—equivalent to 29,904,873 centals of wheat. Add 
to this the wheat exports mentioned above and we find the 
exports of these ten years represented 165,979,604 centals of 
wheat, or 8,298,980 short tons (830,000 tons per annum nearly). 


VIII. 


1890-1894. 

The remaining four years, July, 1890 to June, 1894, require 
no special detailed notice. Crops were fair in quantity, and 
our exports averaged nearly the same as for the period from 
1880 to 1890. Fourteen years have elapsed since the banner 
year 1880, and no sign of equaling it. The remarkable feature 
of the European trade for the last four years has been the 
decline of California wheat to 23 shillings per quarter in London, 
lowering the price to 90 cents per cental here—prices far lower 
than were ever known before, and most disastrous to the state. 
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The immediate cause of this is the flood of wheat from Argentina 
poured on the English market, already heavily weighted by free 
supplies. One curious incident of the business here during the 
last two years was the shipment of flour from Minnesota to Los 
Angeles, and from Dakota across the Rockies and over to China. 
These were small ventures, and are not likely to be increased, 
but they are interesting as illustrating the new conditions of the 


trade. 


I had intended to give a brief sketch of the Oregon and 
Washington export business, but have, up to the present, been 
unable to get full statistics. Oregon has sent more or less wheat 
and flour to California ever since 1847, especially whenever 
prices have been raised by droughts, or boomed above their 
natural level by the gambling on the Call Board; also some 
little flour finds its way by rail from southern Oregon into north- 
ern California. As these receipts attect our own exports, they 
are stated in detail in the tables;* during the last seven years 
the imports into California from Oregon and Washington have 
amounted to nearly 500,000 tons in wheat equivalents for the 
whole period (=71,049 tons per annum). ‘ 

To give some conception of the volume of Oregon and Wash- 
ington exports, I add the footings of tables from the Produce 
Exchange Reports: Oregon exported by sea, during eleven 


years, from 1881-2 to 1891-2, inclusive ; 
Wheat, - - = 40,090,206 centals. 
Flour, - 6,054,429 barrels = 18,163,287 - 
58,253,493 “ 


Equal to 2,912,675 tons. 
Of which domestic ports received : 


Wheat, - - - - 8,065,443 centals. 
Flour, - 1,626,285 barrels = 4,878,855 * 
12,944,298 


= 647,215 tons = 58,110 tons per annum. 
*See Appendix I. 
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Substantially all of this came to San Francisco. 

The small shipments of wheat made from San Diego and 
Wilmington have been included in the general aggregates of 
exports, and require no further attention. 


And now, in conclusion, what is the outlook? First, the 
wheat yield of the state is apparently diminishing. Taking the 
crops from 1878 to 1893, inclusive, sixteen years, the first eight 
years averaged 1,084,531 tons per annum, the last eight years 
averaged 1,043,956 tons,—a falling off of 4 per cent. I am well 
aware that two exceptionally bountiful years, 1880 and 1884, 
came into the first eight ; but we must remember that during the 
last eight years the population has increased largely, and over 
1,000 miles of railroad have been built, opening up many square 
miles of fresh soil, not only without any corresponding increase 
of wheat production, but with actual diminution. 

No, the trouble is wheat does not pay. With the increase of 
Indian shipments to England, wheat fell, beginning in 1883, toa 
general level of $1.25 to $1.40 per cental here, at which price 
there ceased to be much profit in it, even with the best farming 
machinery; and the influx from Argentina has now brought it 
down to actual cost of raising. Other products of the soil pay 
better, and wheat farming is being abandoned, at all events till 
wheat becomes profitable. 

Now, we need about 500,000 tons for the yearly requirements 
of the state, exclusive of its European shipments; that is, for 
our own food, and seed, and feed, and our regular flour trade in 
the North Pacific Ocean, which amounts to about 800,000 bar- 
rels annually. All we raise over this 500,000 tons must find a 
market in Europe, and this makes the price of the rest. 

What, then, is the chance of better prices in Europe? In 
January, 1882, wheat was ten shillings and nine pence per cental 
in Liverpool. From that time it has steadily declined, till it is 
worth less than five shillings today, and yet the world’s supply 
has steadily increased so that the visible stocks on January, 1894, 
were larger than were ever known before. Forty years ago the 
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wheat consumed in England was raised mainly on her own soil, 
and most of her imports were raised on high-priced land by well- 
paid labor, earning good wages, in gold. Since then the condi- 
tions have changed greatly, and now a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of her supply comes from cheap land, tilled by cheap 
labor, paid in silver or paper currency. The English farmer 
goes to the wall, he cannot stand up against India, Chili, and 
Argentina. Who goes next? 

We cannot stand it long against the present odds, and must 
turn to other uses for our land. Wheat export is the resource 
of a new community and of wasteful farming. I grieve to see 
the state wearing out its soil to give cheap bread to Europe, and 
every new product that can be raised profitably gives me new 
satisfaction. Smaller holdings, with diversified farming, is the 
indispensible condition of prosperity here. And I look forward 
to the time when this huge bulk of wheat shall be cut down one- 
half, and for it we shall substitute a hundred different products 
requiring more labor, more skill, more industry, and returning 
us more profit and greater prosperity. 


Horace Davis. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN SANTO DOMINGO. 
I. 


In the summer of 1893 the President of Santo Domingo 
urged upon friends interested in the finances of that state the 
necessity of speedy action to aid in escaping the disasters due to 
the fall in the price of silver. The fluctuations of foreign 
exchange, and the excessive reductions in the revenues of the 
state consequent upon the depreciation of the standard, were 
the matters then most prominently at issue. The action of India 
in closing its mints, and of the United States in repealing the 
Sherman Act no doubt had an influence upon the situation, but 
mainly through the resulting distress produced by the continuing 
depreciation of silver. At this time overtures were made to the 
writer to frame a monetary scheme which would relieve the 
country from its difficulties; and, of course, the study of the 
situation demanded a visit to the country and an adaptation of 
the scheme to existing conditions. It was finally decided that 
the journey should be made early in the year 1894. This plan 
was carried out in the months of February and March of that 
year. The scheme, as finally agreed upon, passed the Dominican 
Congress, and became a law April 28, 1894. In-answer to seve- 
ral requests it has been thought fit to print the law as passed" ver- 
éatim, with the proper explanations, as materials for the study of 
monetary questions. 

Il. 


The Government of Santo Domingo should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from that of Haiti, which is on the same island. The 
Country of Toussaint l’Ouverture, the large island next east of 
Cuba, separated by the Mona Passage on the east from Porto 
Rico; it possesses an unequaled soil, and a vegetation and climate 

*A brief and popular exposition of the law was given in the Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1894, from which short extracts may be found in the present paper. For the text 


of the law, as translated from the Spanish in the Official Gazette, see Appendix II. 
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of sub-tropical regions tempered, however, by the surrounding 
ocean. The western third—roughly speaking—occupied by 
the Haitians is practically separated by natural geographical 
boundaries from the Republic of Santo Domingo, which extends 
over the eastern two-thirds". The “Black Republic” of Haiti 
stands quite by itself, and no love is lost between it and the 
Dominican Republic, and, if we except the desultory smuggling 
over the mountain boundaries, the only ordinary means of com- 
munication between the two countries is by sea. It will be clear, 
therefore, in this matter, that we have no concern whatever with 
Haiti. Its people and its currency are sui generts. 

The color line in Haiti is drawn against the white man; in 
‘Santo Domingo it practically does not exist. A population of 
about 400,000,? amalgamated of Spanish, Indian, and negro 
blood, possesses the characteristics of all. Energy, persistence, 
and punctuality are, of course, not superabounding; but the 
people, while naive and hospitable, are intelligent. Anglo-Saxon 
habits of trade and commerce would sometimes be shocked. 
Yet a general and wide-spread respect for pecuniary obligations 
exists.3 While it is often inferred from the mid-day closing of 
shops that the people are indolent, yet the richest merchant on 
the island is to be found in his counting-house at five o’clock in 
the morning, and will be found there as late as others. 

French and Spanish lines of steamships regularly call at 
Dominican ports; but the principal commerce of the country is 
carried on with the United States, transported by an American 
line of steamers, used chiefly for freight. Most articles of daily 
comsumption are imported, the island not engaging in manufac- 
tures to speak of. Of course, coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, vegetables, honey, fowls, goat’s meat, charcoal, pigs, and 
the like are produced at home. On the banks of the Ozama one 

*18,045 square miles. 

* The statements in the Handbook of Santo Domingo (Bureau of American Repub- 
lics) are to be taken with much allowance. 

31 was credibly informed that the pagarés, by which the importers pay customs 
duties and thus secure credit for a few months, have in no instance been defaulted at 
maturity. 
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may, any afternoon, see the natives paddling down in canoes, 
loaded with these products, in the same manner in which goods 
have been transported for three or four centuries past. A great 
valley, the Cidao, runs through the Dominican country from 
Samana Bay at the east to Monte Christi at the northwest," with 
fine mountain chains on the north and south, enclosing a splen- 
didly fertile region, or Vega Real, planted with cacao, bananas, 
plantains, and royal palms in the eastern half. North of the 
Cibao is a slender strip of land between the mountains and the 
Atlantic, holding the only northern port, Puerto Plata, at the 
base of a mountain 2,700 feet high. A great quantity of 
goods, heavy and light, are carried mule-back from Puerto Plata 
over unspeakable roads winding over the mountains to Santiago, 
the principal city of the Cibao, of about 16,000 inhabitants. It 
is no mean achievement to get a piano, or a steam-boiler, to 
Santiago. South of the Cibao runs the highest mountain chain, 
which leaves between it and the Caribbean a very fertile plain, 
in which are the principal sugar plantations, and the capitol, 
Santo Domingo City, at the mouth of the Ozama river. East of 
the Ozama, which is embowered in luxuriant sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, there is, about Macoris, the land best adapted for sugar- 
growing. Here are to be found great estates,’ containing many 
thousands of acres, with the most approved modern machinery, 
and each employing in many cases 500 to 800 laborers. The 
sugar industry is the animating one of the country. In this 
region of the south and in the capitol are to be found a large 
laboring population; while in the Cibao the Spanish blood, still 
more or less intact, makes the aristocracy of the country. 

*From Cape Engaiio at the east to the Haytian frontier is about 260 miles. At its 
greatest breadth the island is 165 miles. The Cibao is about 140 miles long and 14 
wide. 


? There are said to be 21 sugar estates, valued at $11,800,000, spending annually 
$1,600,000. The exports are reported as follows: 


Year. (ome =, 
1881, . - - - - - - 144,604 
1889, - - - - - - - 450,825 
1891, - - - - : - - 324,656 


But these figures are not to be wholly relied upon. 
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In the Cibao and at the north is found the principal tobacco 
cultivation, the trade in which centers largely in one house at 
Puerto Plata. The quality is not equal to that of Cuba, and is 
mostly sent to Germany and used for covers." The eastern por- 
tion of the Cibao is finely adapted for the growth of the cacao 
and coffee. The cacao tree bears in five or six years after plant- 
ing; and full- “grown trees have been known to bear as many as 
250 mazourkas,— the mazourka being the fleshy pod containing 
the beans— although the average is only about 55. The cacao’ 
is marketed chiefly at Havre or Hamburg, and in these days of 
increasing chocolate-drinking finds a ready sale. 

Some years ago Scotch capitalists built a railway from San- 
chez, on Samana Bay, at the east, into the Cibao as far as La Vega, 
or about 62 miles. And more recently a Dutch company began 
to build another from Puerto Plata southward to Santiago over 
the mountains; but after building 13 miles inland to Bajabonico, 
the attempt was abandoned. At the present writing, the San 
Domingo Improvement Company, of New York, has undertaken 
the completion of this railway from Bajabonico to Santiago, and 
probably also from Santiago to Mocha. The railways are owned 
by the Government, bonded as they are built to a moderate 
extent, and operated by the builders under a contract. 

Telegraph lines connect the various cities of the country; and 
by cable to Curacao, and thence to LaGuayra in Venezuela, or by 
cable from the Mole St. Nicholas to Santiago de Cuba, they con- 
nect with the outside world. Telegraphic communication, there- 
fore, exists with the markets of America and Europe. The Clyde 
line of steamers give regular local passenger transportation from 
port to port, beginning at Monte Christi on the northwest and 
touching successively at Puerto Plata, Samana, Sanchez, Macoris, 
Santo Domingo City, and Azua; repeating the route on the 
return trip to New York. Inland transportation— except by the 
Sanchez railway —is accomplished wholly on horseback. No 
carriage or wagon roads exist. In some regions, of course, about 


*In 1891, 68,077 quintals were exported. 
?Exports in 1891 were 13,218 quintals. 
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sugar estates or in the places about Monte Christi, at the mouth 
of the Yaqui river, in carrying logwood, rough bull-carts are used. 
To be sure, a badly abraded horseman might find a solitary dog- 
cart in Santiago to carry him over dubious roads, but the foot- 
hills would give him pause. 

After this brief conspectus of the general conditions of the 
country, which gives the background for our experiment, a brief 
statement may be given of the financial and monetary situation 
leading up to the new legislation of 1894. 

About the time of the American civil war, the Dominicans, 
in a last struggle with Spain, completely established their 
independence.* The constant petty warfare with the Haytians 
also soon came to anend. The republican form of government 
gave play for a struggle of brains and leadership, in which the 
strongest man generally won. For several terms the present Presi- 
dent, General Ulisses Heureaux, has been re-elected. Although 
governing with a firm hand, under his rule telegraphs and railways 
have been introduced, and incipient revolutions are thereby more 
easily discovered and more quickly crushed. Today any stranger 
can ride the length and breadth of the land in perfect safety. 

When in the country in 1888, the public finances were said 
then to be in a condition which was far from satisfying the 
requirements of budgetary science. At that time, the customs 
revenues were collected by a Dutch company under a contract 
with the state. Since that time the revenues seem to have 
decreased. Early in 1893, the public debt was consolidated, and 
a new contract* made with an American company, known as the 
San Domingo Improvement Company, of New York, by which 
the custom houses were to be transferred to their charge. Under 
the new régime, inefficiency and possible corruption have been 
reduced to a minimum, and the revenues have begun to increase. 
This means, of course, that there is more or less income to spend 
on railways, interest, redemption of the public debt, and the like. 


"July 11, 1865. 
? Dated January 28, 1893, and ratified by the Dominican Congress March 24, 1893- 
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The duties on imports, being about 40 per centum, were pay- 
able in current silver coin. For years the Mexican silver dollars 
were the only coins in circulation. On July 16, 1890, a law was 
passed by which a new Dominican coinage was established, under 
a concession to a French institution, known as the Banco Nacional 
de Santo Domingo, 15 Place Vendome, Paris. This concession 
granted it the right to coin money ; and in the performance of this 
right a coinage law had been passed, creating a monetary system 
of silver in exact imitation of the French, with denominations of 
five-franc pieces, one-franc, and half-franc pieces. These coins 
were exact counterparts of existing French: coins, of the same 
weight and fineness ; but they bore the devices and ensignia of the 
Dominican Government. The five-franc piece was expected to 
circulate on the same terms as the Mexican dollar. In all, 950,- 
000 francs of this coinage were put into circulation. It was soon 
evident that this plan would not be successful. The strongest 
legislation was provided to enforce the use of francs as the money 
of account, but to no avail. No great amount ever entered into 
circulation; and the dernier ressort was again the Mexican dollar. 
There was no profit to speak of in this issue; and the single 
silver standard, even if it carried the country’s escutcheon, was 
no more valuable or stable than silver in any other form. In 
1894, these coins seemed to have disappeared from common cir- 
culation, although it was possible to get sets of them from the 
- bankers. 

The Dominican people had, then, simply a single standard 
of silver. With it, their trade and commerce had suffered so 
severely that it was the burning question of the day how to 
remedy the difficulties. Every man on the island had had the 
matter come home to him. It was the talk of the day. And 
we may now consider what the difficulties due to the silver stand- 
ard under which they were laboring were. 

(1) The first and most obvious complaint was that the 
exchanges fluctuated so as to demoralize trade. Exchange in 
Santo Domingo is generally quoted on New York, the quotation 
there being in the figures which indicate the number of Mexican 
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silver dollars needed to buy one hundred American gold dollars. 
If the exchange was quoted at 160, or 185, or 208, it meant that 
160, or 185, or 208 Mexican dollars, respectively, were the equiva- 
lents at the banks for 100 dollars of American gold. Consequently, 
Dominican exchange on New York fluctuated to correspond with 
the changes in the price of Mexican silver dollars in the New 
York market. Mexican silver dollars, however, outside of Mex- 
ico are only ¢oined ingots; that is, they are only forms of silver 
bullion, of convenient size and of defined weight and fineness. 
Outside of Mexico they are coins only in name, but in reality 
bullion. They are bought and sold on the basis of the pure sil- 
ver contained in them; and, with certain exceptions, the demand 
for them differs little from the demand for silver bullion, their 
value being determined in the same way as that of silver bullion. 
Some slight exception is to be made to this statement, owing 
not merely to the fact that the cost of mintage gives the coin 
a value above the bullion in it, but also to the fact that in this 
form this particular coin has been by usage preferred in the 
Orient and in parts of America to other forms of silver. The 
market value of the Mexican silver dollar, therefore, may vary 
slightly from its bullion value, because of a greater or less trade 
demand in other and often distant countries. Too much 
emphasis, however, should not be put on this point; for, in 
the main, the value of the dollar corresponds very closely to its 


bullion value. 

The perturbations of trade arising from fluctuations in 
exchange have always excited undue apprehension, because, 
being clearly apparent, and observed by all, they make a great im- 
pression on the mind. Superficial phenomena though they be, 
to those who cannot see deeper they appear to be of a fundamen- 
tal character. It is true, however, that fluctuations in the 
exchanges produce evils among a population unaccustomed to 
banking methods for the reason that through banks the evils are 
avoided, and ignorance of banks is an ignorance of necessary 
remedies. An importer into or exporter from Santo Domingo can 
always buy or sell gold exchange immediately on the comple- 
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tion of the transaction, so as to wholly protect himself.* But 
they have not always used the means at their disposal. And 
machinery which seems difficult of use may remain unused by 
a slow-moving people, and the same results may ensue for the 
time being as if the machinery were non-existent. So even though 
banks would afford protection against fluctuations of exchange, 
such a people would still regard the fluctuations as a great evil. 

The situation in this respect was curiously like that in India. 
Indeed in many of the reports on Indian currency one need 
only substitute the words “Mexican dollar” for ‘‘rupee”’ to get 
a clear statement of Dominican conditions. Santo Domingo, 
to be sure, is only five or six days from the New York market ; it 
has no dominating central government at a distance to which it 
must remit and which is the creator of bills drawn on the depen- 
dent country; and its business and population are far less than 
that of India. But the monetary conditions are almost exactly 
the same. Both countries had long had a single silver standard 
only, and both have been thoroughly excited and disturbed by the 
same cause,—the fall in the value of silver. In India, however, 
there is a larger body of merchants keenly alive to international 
movements of trade and exchange than in the Spanish-American 
Republic. Apart from a few leading merchants and’ planters in 
Santo Domingo, few would be conversant with the somewhat 
intricate operations of the exchanges and the consequent effect 


on prices. The result was that these merchants dominated trade 
and prices to a great extent, irrespective of what was going on 


in the outside world This, however, could not be permanent. 
Such domination might, at the best, only delay the inevitable. 


‘An exporter of goods to Santo Domingo could protect himself by the following 
method mentioned by Ellstaetter, /ndiens Silberwahrung, p. 25: “Should a Manches- 
ter cotton spinner, for example, accept an order in January, 1892, for cotton-yarn to be 
delivered at Bombay, payable on July first in rupees, he would be entirely protected 
against any influence arising from fluctuations in the rate of exchange, if he should 
sell a corresponding amount of bar silver for the end of June, 1892, in blanco at the 
quotation of the day on the London Exchange. If the rate of exchange falls below 
this, he loses on his goods-contract, although he gains by the speculation in the fall of 
silver; if the rate of exchange rises, then he loses on silver, but he gets a profit on the 
delivery of the goods.” 
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In Santo Domingo, however, as in India, the shrewder mer- 
chants easily used the little arithmetic needed to convert a sum 
of silver due them into an equivalent value in gold in which the 
foreign payment must be made. Of them it is truly to be said 
as of the Indian exporters and importers: ‘In the computation, 
the cost of insurance against loss by the fluctuations of the 
exchanges is as exactly worked out as the cost of marine insur- 
ance”. In Santo Domingo, as in India, what really disturbed 
trade was the uncertainty produced by the fluctuations. The 
real difficulty lay not in the exchanges, but in what lay behind 
the exchanges. 

One may apply entirely to Santo Domingo the conclusion of 
the Indian Currency Committee? on the question of fluctuations 
of the exchange: 


It is said that legitimate trade is replaced by mere speculation and 
gambling It does not appear to be certain, even in the view 
of those who are most strongly sensible of the mischievous effect of 
fluctuations of exchange, that the volume of trade over a series of years 
has been diminished from this cause, though there seems a common 
agreement that any sudden or violent fluctuation almost paralyzes 


business for a time. It is to be observed that it is not so much the 
fall of exchange [in Santo Domingo it would be a rise of exchange] 
which is complained of, as the fluctuations, whether in one direction 
or the other. . , It must be remembered that, before the fall in 
the price of silver began, and the fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
depended upon it, the rates of exchange varied very considerably during 
particular years, though, no doubt, the fluctuations have been much 
more frequent and considerable since that time. 

Upon the whole, it cannot be doubted that it would be well if 
commerce were free from the inconveniences of fluctuations which 
arise from a change in the relation between the standard of value in 
India and in countries with which her commerce is transacted. It 
must not be assumed that the adoption of the same standard for the 


"KARL ELLSTAETTER, /ndiens Silberwaihrung, p. 25. 


2 Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Indian Currency, 1893, 
§§ 25, 26. 
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United Kingdom and India would remove all the disquieting causes 
of the disturbance of trade of which complaint is made. If the com- 
modity which lies behind the exchange transaction is one that continues 
to fall in relation to gold, the risk which arises from bargains in a 
falling market will still be present. 


The producers of coffee, tobacco, sugar, and cacao were in a 
peculiar position ; but they form the class who produce almost 
the only articles of export. The sugar and cacao planters, too, 
are now almost all foreigners. The sugar plantations on the 
Caribbean are large, equipped with the latest machinery, and 
managed with great skill. Their sugar is sold almost entirely to 
the United States, being sent either by the Clyde Line, or by 
sailing vessels. For their product, therefore, they draw on a 
gold-using country ; and to the extent to which they purchase 
American supplies they buy in a gold-using country. Ina 
measure, therefore, they have escaped the effects of fluctuations 
in silver. But their hundreds of Dominican laborers are paid 
in silver, as are also all their dues to the State.* Here the silver 
question affected them seriously ; or, rather, with the steady fall 
in silver they had been steadily getting their labor cheaper in 
comparison with the metal (gold) in which they sold their 
product. A change therefore from silver to gold meant for them 
a readjustment, and a return more or less to former conditions. 
If they could no longer pay their laborers in Mexican dollars 
costing them only 50 cents in gold, and if they must provide 
silver currency at 100 cents in gold, it was a serious matter. On 
the face of things, it meant to them an increase of 100 per 
centum in wages. But a slow and uniform fall in silver did not 
hurt them. They suffered, as well as others who drew bills, 
from uncertainty in the rates of exchange. A planter, drawing 
a bill on New York against a cargo of sugar, could sell that bill 
in Santo Domingo for the Mexican silver with which to pay his 
laborers. But if, as happened in the winter of 1893-4, Mexican 
dollars fell in a period of two months from 56 cents to 48 cents 


"They have no property tax, but contribute to the state only by export duties on 
raw sugar, by port dues, or by octroi duties on carts passing through the city. 
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in New York, such a bill would have become of fluctuating value ; 
and on a gold billof 10,000 dollars, it would have made a difference 
of about 3,000 Mexican dollars. By waiting two months the 
bill would buy 3,000 more Mexican dollars. Obviously, the 
sugar planter would in such times hesitate to sell bills for silver ; 
and yet he might need money for his pay-rolls. Hence a falling 
price of silver tended to make bills on New York scarce and high 
in Santo Domingo. The reverse would also be true. If silver 
rose, or if the gold standard were to be introduced, there was 
nothing to be gained by holding back bills. But, to a certain 
extent, the planter was in practice always betting whether silver 
would rise or fall, when drawing bills. 

‘The sugar planters would be affected in another way by the 
proposed gold standard. There is an export duty on raw sugar, 
and several port charges, which fall, of course, on the planter. 
If the same revenue rates were exacted in gold as were formerly 
paid in silver, it would amount to doubling the duties. Naturally, 
they opposed this increase of payments to the Government 
under the cloak of a change to an improved standard of payment. 
A compromise, however, was effected by reducing somewhat the 
rate of duty when paid in gold. 

What was true of the sugar-planter was, in the main, true of 
the coffee and cacao producer. The cacao is marketed in Havre, 
or Hamburg, and the grower can draw at thirty days sight, and 
of course in gold. Of these large producers, therefore, as 
employers of labor it may be said that they gained what their 
laborers lost by the steady fall in price of silver. They sold 
for gold, and paid in silver. There never was a clearer illustra- 
tion of well-known monetary laws than in this phenomenon. 
With a falling, or depreciating standard, employers of labor gain 
and laborers lose; with a rising, or appreciating standard, 
employers lose and laborers gain. I shall return to this later, 
after speaking of prices. 

(2) The second, and most obvious difficulty encountered 
from the depreciating standard was that met with by the Govern- 
ment. It was exactly the same difficulty encountered by India. 
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Customs revenues collected in Mexican dollars diminished 
exactly as silver fell in value; that is, they fell relatively to their 
gold-bearing obligations in other countries, and in regard to all 
purchases in gold-using countries. It was not a question whether 
gold had or had not appreciated. The revenues were a fluctu- 
ating quantity as compared with the articles to be purchased. 
As sugar planters gained by a fall in silver, in which they paid 
their export dues, in comparison with the gold for which their 
products were sold, the Government lost. And in order to make 
payments, or to meet the interest on public debts, held abroad, 
the revenues constantly became less and less sufficient. As 
silver fell, the revenues shrank. The only resource was to raise 
the percentage of import duties, a measure which would naturally 
be unpopular. All these conditions were particularly severe to 
a Government, whether frugal or extravagant. 

The adoption of a gold standard, therefore, would have the 
effect of increasing the duties, if the old silver rates were retained. 
It would still be a means of increasing the revenues, even though 
the rates of duties were lowered in percentages. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, would have many reasons for favoring the adop- 
tion of a new standard; and for trying to escape from the evils 
of a depreciating silver standard. The credit of the country, the 
value of the bonds, the means to build railways, the improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers, the increase of military and naval 
protection, the building of forts, the carrying on of internal im- 
provements,—all these were concerned in the question of gold 
and silver. And all the varied interests, political and financial, 
which were necessarily connected therewith, must be considered. 
As a rule, these would find only disadvantage in a fluctuating, 
or depreciating, standard. In the end, they must all work for 
reform,—if the friction so often present in details could be 
avoided. 

(3) To the economist, probably the relation of the silver 
standard to prices must present the most interest. It has so 
often been contended that silver has not fallen as compared with 
commodities, but that since 1873 both commodities and silver 
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have moved together away from gold; that it is gold which has 
advanced in value from causes affecting itself, while commodities 
and silver have remained at the old ratios. It is not my pur- 
pose to argue this point here; but to state the actual facts found 
in Santo Domingo which bear upon the acceptance of the above 
theory. If silver prices did not change, or fell, then perhaps the 
change was in gold; but, if silver prices rose, and gold prices 
remained unchanged, then it was evidently silver which had 
fallen, and fallen, too, relatively to goods. 

In countries like India and Santo Domingo it is to be noted 
that general readjustments of prices are made slowly. In Santo 
Domingo inertia went so far for a time in preventing changes in 
prices that bankruptcy was quite general. Torpid habits of 
mind on such questions left large masses of people under the 
domination of a few aggressive merchants with a talent for 
leadership. Removed from quick means ot communication with 
the outside world, matters easily went on for a time, unchanged - 
by the external conditions. In regard toastaple product, largely 
controlled by one house, it is said that the same price in silver 
was steadily paid to producers, irrespective of outside changes 
in the value of silver, because the exporting house made itself 
whole in this case in the drawing of bills. Such temporary 
shifts, however, cannot exist in the face of open competition. 
In general, the operation going on in Santo Domingo was almost 
exactly that described by Nasse in regard to India,’ as follows: 


The immediate consequence of a change in the relative values of 
the two metals, is a corresponding change in the value of (1) the money 
circulating in countries having a silver standard relatively to (2) that 
circulating in countries having a gold standard,—which is expressed 
in the rate of exchange. But if the standard of value of a country 
depreciates in comparison with that of other lands, only exported and 
imported articles will first be affected in their relative values by the 
change. The rising rates of foreign exchange must raise their prices. 
The relative prices of other goods, however, are not affected for a con- 
siderable time by the change in the value of the home, as compared 


* Quoted by ELLsTartTer, /ndiens Silberwahrung, p. 32. 
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with the foreign, circulating medium. The wages of labor, and a 
variety of conditions affecting the prices of articles of daily use are 
only gradually changed. 


Under peculiar conditions, domestic prices in Santo Domingo 
for a time withstood the changes in the value of the standard in 
the outside world. But this could not continue indefinitely. 
The power which kept up prices for a time was a belief on the 
part of leading merchants that the outside change in the value 
of silver was only a passing phenomenon and that very soon 
silver would rise again. This was held on to, as has been said, 
until great distress arose. But finally, when the stress was too 
great to withstand, even the conservatism peculiar to the Spanish 
mind gave way, and prices rose with a bound, instead of rising 
gradually as they would have done in open competitive markets. 
Then followed a sauve qui peut in which the wealthy looked out 
for themselves and the ignorant lost.‘ I happened to arrive at 
Puerto Plata at the time (February and March, 1894,) when this 
rise of prices took place under great excitement. Within the 
previous twenty days the silver prices of all goods had advanced 
about thirty per centum.?, And during my stay on the island, 
they continued to change. It thus appears that silver had 
changed and very decidedly not only in regard to gold but in 
regard to commodities. From this it would be absurd to infer 
that gold had appreciated.3 

*“A Chinaman in Puerto Plata, ignorant of the rise of prices decided upon by 
the larger merchants, found, to his amazement and delight, that his stock of rice and 
other goods was selling remarkably well; indeed, his sales for the day had exceeded 
any previous record. Leaving his empty shelves, he went to an importer to replenish 
his stock. He then discovered that he could not buy new goods for anything like the 
price at which he had already sold. By this method of induction he learned to hate 
silver.” 

?This sudden, although delayed, movement in Santo Domingo is clearly con- 
trasted with the constant comparison of silver with gold in Havana, where, in a large 
commercial city, there is ready and frequent intercourse with the outside world. The 
streets were studded with offices for exchanging gold into silver, the fluctuations 
between the two metals actually supporting a large class. In many shops, placards 
were displayed, giving daily quotations of American gold in Spanish silver. 


3This, however, has been asserted on the strength of the stability of prices in 
China.—Cf. E. Benj. ANDREWS, Quarterly Journal of Economics, June, 1894, p. 323. 
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The same results seem to have appeared in India, according 
to the information given by the Indian Currency Commission. 
When Nasse wrote in 1886, there had been no serious change of 
prices. But from the tables of prices of Mr. O’Conor, articles 
imported from Great Britain fell in price in India, but not as low 
as they fell at home; that is, the prices in India were buoyed up 
by the decline in the purchasing power of the rupee. For exam- 
ple, Mule Twist, No. 40, Fair, 2d Quality, had fallen, from March 1, 
1873, to January, 1892, 46.67 per centum as reckoned in gold 
in London. In India this imported article, reckoned in silver, 
had fallen only 36 per centum; as reckoned in gold in Calcutta 
the price had fallen 54 per centum." 

As regards the articles produced and sold in India, expressed 
in silver, it is clear that they have distinctly risen. Comparing 
1861-1865 with 1891, rice rose from 103 to 149; wheat from 103 
to 135; jawar from 122 to 138; bajra from 120 to 137; ragi fell 
from 149 to 138; grain rose from 88 to 129; barley from 80 to 
131. The Indian Government,’ on October 5, 1892, said: ‘In the 
case of wheat and rice, the only two grains of which the exports 
bear a material proportion to the local consumption, the whole- 
sale prices will be largely determined by the gold prices in 
Europe and the rate of exchange for the tirne being. As regards 
the retail prices of food-grains, it is worthy of notice that there 
have been loud and persistent complaints, during the last three 
or four. years of the high range of prices of the articles of food 
which are in common use by the people at large.” There is 
still more evidence which need not here be given to show that 
the purchasing power of the rupee in India has declined. This 
may be taken as conclusive, now that the recent tables of prices 
by Mr. O’Conor have been published. 

In Santo Domingo, the sugar, coffee, tobacco, and cacao,— 
the main exports,—like wheat and rice in India, have their 
prices fixed in the European and American markets to which 
they are shipped, and do not depend on silver quotations. So 


*Cited by ELLSTAETTER, /ndiens Silberwahrung, p. 36. 
* Minutes of Evidence, Indian Currency Commission, p, 161. 
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long as their cost of production at home was paid for in the 
same number of Mexican dollars—which was long the case— 
they could export with increasing facility as silver depreciated, 
But in regard to commodities in general, in Santo Domingo as in 
India, the fall in the value of silver resulted in a compensating 
rise of prices, and a diminution in the purchasing power of the 
Mexican dollar, as well as of the rupee. 

(4) The laborers were the class who in the end suffered 
most. Santo Domingo, with its slowness in adapting itself to 
changed conditions, was precisely the country in which wages 
would lag behind the movement of prices. As in our Civil 
War, when the “greenbacks’”’ depreciated and prices rose, 
wages did not immediately follow. It is the old fact, in a new 
form—that wages-receivers suffer from a depreciating currency. 
Wages are slow to rise and quick to fall; and in Santo Domingo 
there was another illustration of the truth of this familiar prop- 
osition. 

The laborer was ignorant, unfamiliar with monetary opera- 
tions, and the recipient of wages customarily fixed at 60 or 75 
cents in Mexican coin, and rarely at a dollar. Six years ago in 
Azua wages were 50 cents a day in Mexican silver; and there is 
ground for believing that wages have risen since then. But with 
existing wages, their purchasing power had diminished as prices 
rose. The laborers are most numerous on the southern side, 
among the sugar plantations and in Santo Domingo. They are 
not efficient, nor careful, nor steady. But nothing amazed me 
more than the nearly universal belief of the laborers everywhere 
that silver was unsteady and undesirable as a means of payment. 
They had found out by experience that their silver wages were 
losing in purchasing power. The great democratic feeling of 
equality may account for this,—since what was known to one 
was passed on to everyone else. The laboring classes were a 
unit in wishing a gold medium of payments. 

The reason for this was not far to seek. How was the 
laborer, now receiving the customary 60 or 75 cents, to be 
affected by a change to a gold standard? The question evi- 
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dently is, how much of the new medium will he receive? The 
gold medium would buy twice as much as the one of silver. It 
would be difficult to persuade the laborer to take any less num- 
ber of cents in gold than he formerly received in silver. It is 
evident that the laborer starts out with the initial advantage in 
any change to a better standard. The presumption is that he 
will ask for the same number of cents for his daily wages ; and 
even though 30 or 40 cents in gold might buy as much as the 
old wages it was hardly likely that the daily stipend could be 
reduced from 60 or 75 cents to that low rate. Labor is not easy 
to obtain; hence workingmen can demand and secure a very 
considerable advance in wages. Whether the general mass of 
people fully understood this or not, I, of course, cannot say, but 
it was very certain that they earnestly favored the gold standard. 
The very same reasons also were clearly those which underlie 
the opposition of the sugar planters and large employers of 
labor to the proposed reform. 

(5) The class who actually suffered heavily, but were in a 
position to protect themselves, were the merchants, or dealers in 
imported goods of general consumption. ‘Merchants, for 
example, importing cotton goods from gold-using countries on 
credit, were under obligations to pay in gold on settling accounts 
at the end of the period of credit. In Santo Domingo the 
importers sell to small dealers, who distribute goods directly to 
consumers. These small dealers sell on credit, often for as long 
as nine mgnths, and they pay the importers in silver. Clearly, 
when silver was paid in nine months after purchase of goods, 
the loss from the lessened value of si!ver fell upon the merchants 
who were obliged to settle accounts in gold. Many articles are 
imported, and as the class of those engaged in distributing goods 
is very large, compared with producers, the distress was wide- 
spread; and in the minds of all it was clearly associated with its 
real cause, the fall of silver. The goods did not change in prices 
relatively to gold; silver changed relatively to the goods as well 
as to gold, as everyone knew.” 
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IV. 


From the preceding exposition of the conditions existing in 
Santo Domingo affecting the monetary and financial situation it 
may be better seen what the legislator had to deal with. There 
were, of course, many difficulties to be overcome and many pit- 
falls to avoid. In regard to the fluctuation of exchanges, as was 
fully explained, there was no vital or insurmountable obstacle to 
trade; but steadiness in the exchanges would give confidence 
and ease to business. Changing prices due to a fluctuating 
standard were a real evil, to be prevented by all possible means. 
The revenues must be maintained, and laborers protected from 
rising prices. The forces then to be counted on for reform 
were: the government and financial interests; the laboring 
classes; and the traders who distributed to consumers. On the 
other side would probably be found those dealers in bills who 
profited by the high rates of exchange due to fluctuations ; those 
affected by higher rates of duties; and the sugar planters. Thus 
the government and the great mass of the people were urgent for 
reform as against a lesser number of bankers and larger producers. 

It is evident that a monetary scheme was inevitably bound 
up with large financial and fiscal questions and with the general 
business of the country. The new system must be carefully 
adapted to existing monetary habits. The Mexican dollar had 
long been the money of account, and must be reckoned with. 
The failure of the recent franc-system of coinage to meet the 
situation was ominous for any too great departure from monetary 
habits. Ina country in which the greater number of transac- 
tions were in small sums, it was necessary that silver should be 


provided for general use; and yet it was imperative that this 


silver should be maintained at par with the gold currencies of 
countries with which they traded. The new scheme, in short, 
must meet the following demands in order to secure enactment: 
“it must furnish a stable part of exchange; it must not violate 
the monetary habits of the people; it must provide silver as the 
money in general use; it must protect the silver money from all 
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fluctuations of the metal; and yet it must, in addition, provide a 
profit for the government.” 

To meet these requirements the scheme was drawn up as 
embodied in the law, which is annexed,’ and which was actually 
passed, April 28, 1894. The provisions of the law explain them- 
selves; but it may be well to call attention to a few principal 
features in it. 

(1) The monetary unit adopted agreed with the prepossessions 
of the people. The eso, or dollar, being their customary coin, 
the desire was natural to obtain, so far as possible, uniformity 
with the coinage system of the United States, with which the 
largest trade was carried on. There being the friendliest confid- 
ence in the United States, the proposal to adopt coins of the 
same weight and size as ours met with general approval. This 
was carried out so far as regards the gold coins; and the legal 
and monetary unit of the Dominican Republic was declared to 
be the gold dollar of 23.22 grains pure gold.*_ But only twenty- 
dollar, ten-dollar, and five-dollar gold pieces were to be coined. 

The field of circulation for all denominations below five 
dollars was left free for the silver coins. A necessity for the 
existence of a subsidiary circulation of silver was created. This 
implied not only the wish to keep out the largest possible 
amount of silver able to circulate in retail and general transac- 
tions among the people, but the certainty of a greater gain to 
the Government. In the vacuum thus created the one dollar 
silver piece was to play the principal rdle, yet only as a token 
coin. For many reasons of local policy it was decided to make 
the new Dominican silver dollar heavier than any current silver 
dollar by fixing the amount of pure silver in it at 380 grains. In 
its intrinsic value? it was to be worth more than any of its 


*See Appendix II. 
?See Chap. L., Art. 3. 


3 United States Dollar, - - - - - 371.25 grains. 
Japanese Yen, - - - - - 374.4 “ 
Mexican Dollar, - - - - - - ue * 
Old United States Trade Dollar, - - - 378. = 


New Dominican Dollar, - - - - - 380. - 
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brother dollars. As regards smaller coins, inasmuch as the silver 
dollar piece was a token coin, there was no reason for making 
any distinction between the proportional weights of any of the 
subsidiary coins ;* so that halves, quarters, and dimes were made 
proportional parts of 380 grains. 

(2) First and foremost, however, was the provision to keep 
the silver currency at par in gold by a system of redemption.’ 
It will be noted that 380 grains was chosen as the silver dollar 
for local reasons, and that 23.22 grains was adopted as the gold 
dollar for commercial reasons; while, in this, there was no 
attempt whatever made to first determine upon what ratio between 
gold and silver it would be safe to base a coinage. Hamilton 
tried that method and failed. Under a system of redemption all 
the silver needed for circulation could be maintained in use, and 
the difficulties as to the ratio would vanish. This is the 
characteristic part of the scheme. The long past history of 
paper money was drawn upon for the means to secure the circula- 
tion of silver at par with gold. The Dominican silver dollar was 
heavier than any other; but its intrinsic value was about one- 
half of the 23.22 grains of gold in the gold dollar. In general, 
the value of a promise to pay depends upon the keeping of the 
promise. Convertible paper is always at par. Why not have 
convertible silver? A paper money with an inalienable 50 per 
centum collateral would, on dissolution, be worth fifty cents on 
the dollar; but there is no difference, except in degree, between 
keeping at par this kind of paper and a kind which has no 


"The United States silver dollar contains 371.25 grains of pure silver; but two 
halves, or four quarters, contain only 345.6 grains of pure silver. This difference was 
made in 1853 in order to put subsidiary silver so far beneath the ups and downs of 
the gold and silver dollars that the changes which had alternately driven either gold 
or silver coins out of circulation would not touch the subsidiary coins. The Act of 
1853 was, therefore, practically an act to establish a subsidiary silver coinage ; and it 
left the old silver dollar, long out of use, to take care of itself. At the present day 
the conditions of 1853 are obsolete ; there is no reason for their existence. Under a 
system of redemption it makes no difference, so far as concerns circulation at par, 
whether the subsidiary coins correspond with the dollar piece or not. The amount of 
silver in them is then important only as it affects the suppression of counterfeiting. 


? See Chap. III., Arts. 14-19. 
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collateral but the promise. In either case a reserve sufficient to 
redeem any note on demand serves the purpose. This also fits 
the case of silver with an intrinsic value of only 50 cents on the 
dollar. It can be kept at par with gold only by ensuring its 
convertibility into gold. It follows from this that the actual 
number of grains in a dollar was unimportant. 

This method of dealing with silver, moreover, has the merit 
of demanding of a country only that which is within its power. 
It cannot redeem all the world’s silver; but each country does 
its own part in redeeming all that can stay in circulation within 
its limits. And that is all that monetary science asks of any 
system. Free coinage of silver would here be an absurdity. It 
would be somewhat like the printing of unlimited paper ; it would 
destroy the convertibility by which its value is maintained. We 
do not recognize that legislation has any duty whatever “to 
keep up the value of silver” or of any other commodity ; but 
even from this point of view a country which by redemption 
maintains all the silver it can use at twice its value is doing more 
real service to the value of silver than it could by any agreements 
upon ratios. Consequently, the Dominican law restricted the 
amount of silver in circulation to sums decreed by the Govern- 
ment.' We have here, then, the two necessary conditions for a 
stable convertible currency: (1) redemption, and (2) limitation 
of quantity. 

The action of India, June 26, 1893, in closing its mints to 
the free coinage of silver was a necessary measure; but it is 
only a half step. The aim in India is to maintain its own silver 
coins—not all silver—at a stable par in gold. It has taken the 
first step towards limiting its quantity. The next step is inevit- 
able—it must eventually adopt a system of redemption of its own 
rupees. In no other way has a depreciated currency ever been 
maintained at par. In the Santo Domingo scheme this was 
frankly recognized; and it is interesting to note that two 
members of the Indian Currency Committee (Report, p. 42), 
Messrs. T. H. Farrer and R. E. Welby, strongly recommended 


"See Chap. III., Art. 13. 
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this measure for India. In my judgment, India must in the end 
come to this. 

The quantity in circulation, it was hoped, would be determined 
automatically. On the one hand, by giving to the Government 
the sole right to coin silver, there exists the inducement to coin 
as much as possible, because of the very large profit of about 50 
per centum—the seigniorage. But, on the other hand, this means 
of profit disappears, unless the system of redemption is main- 
tained intact. An excessive issue of silver would come back on 
the redeeming offices, and no excess beyond the needs of the 
circulation could stay out. There is thus a sure check on 
excessive issues of silver; because the self-interest of the 
Government is enlisted to maintain redemption, since only by 
maintaining redemption can any profits be reaped. ‘The supply 
of coins is provided by direct outlay of the Government ; but 
the gain of the Government from the seigniorage is such as to 
stimulate it to put out all that will circulate. The more put in 
circulation, the more profit from seigniorage to the Government ; 
and the Government will not be slow to use this opportunity. 
Every dollar of silver, costing to coin at the present price of 
silver about fifty cents, is paid out by the Government at its face 
value for one hundred cents in gold. This profit of one-half on 
the whole of its silver coinage, however, is dependent entirely 
on the maintenance of redemption in gold. If silver coins are 
not kept at par in gold then their value falls, and the profit on 
seigniorage pro tanto vanishes. This explains why it is for the 
interest of the Government to keep the redemption system intact. 
On every million dollars of silver coins issued it gains a profit of 
half a million dollars. The only deduction from this gain is the 
interest on the reserve fund of gold required to be kept on hand 
for redemption purposes ; but this reserve need never be large, 
unless there is an attempt to issue silver beyond the amounts 
needed for circulation.” In general, beyond the early tests 
made solely to establish a common belief in redemption, the 
probable demands will be somewhat in proportion to the savings 
of the community ; for savings will usually be converted into 
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gold before being buried or hidden. And, of course, if imports 
for a time much exceeded exports, gold would move outward. 
But exports usually exceed imports.*’ With an increased produc- 
tion, however, and a consequently greater purchasing power of 
the country, gold would have an increased tendency to move 
towards Santo Domingo. Prosperity will support the System. 
The building of railways and all improvements will work to this 
same end. 

A precautionary measure’ against possible hostility to the 
system provides that gold exchange on New York may in an 
emergency be used in redemption. The occasion might arise 
when an enemy would present an enormous amount of silver at 
once at a branch office, in order to discredit the system. A 
resort to gold exchange, however, would be a most infrequent 
occurrence. It is allowed only because the island is not in imme- 
diate connection with the continent and the reservoirs of gold. 

(3) When it is remembered, also, that persistence of 
monetary habits3 is very determined, account must be taken of 
the Mexican dollar. It is, of course, the interest of the Govern- 
ment to discredit all foreign silver coins ; for to the extent that 
they circulate they keep out Dominican silver coins and thereby 
diminish the profit of the Government. Working to the same 
purpose are the well developed associations of loss and injury 
connected with the Mexican dollar during the fall in the value of 
silver, and which are wide-spread. Without relying on this 
favorable sentiment, however, the plan provides a means‘ of 
driving the Mexican dollar out of circulation. By refusing to 


* The statistics of exports and imports are not very trustworthy, but the figures for 
1891 and 1892 are approximately correct : 


Year. Exports. Imports. 
1891, - - - $2,926,039 $2,687,558 
1892, - - - 3,035,660 2,011,735 


?Chap. III., Art. 16, §. 


3In the United States, for example, many people still reckon prices in “shillings” 
and the like denominations, some of which have not existed as coins for over a 


hundred years. 
4 Chap. IIL, Art. 13, $§§. 
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receive it in any payments except at a rate which makes the 
Mexican dollar worth more to export elsewhere, it will result 
that as the new silver comes in, the old will go out. 

(4) Gold and silver coins were made an unlimited legal 
tender; since silver coins are convertible into gold. Existing 
indebtedness could meanwhile, until the new coinage was pre- 
pared, be settled in Mexican dollars at their market value in 
gold. All debts contracted before the first day of June, 1894, 
were to be paid in the money in which they were contracted. 
After that date, while contracts could be made in any money, in 
default of an express stipulation of course the national gold or 
silver coins would be the proper legal tender. 

Other considerations entered into the law which were of no 
importance to the general scheme. There had been, for 
instance, a concession previously granted to a French company 
by which the Banco Nacional de Santo Domingo was established 
in the island ; and this institution had been granted the right to 
coin all national money. When, however, recent conditions 
demanded a new coinage system, and the present scheme was 
decided upon, the Banco Nacional was, by virtue of its concession, 
given the choice of accepting or rejecting the functions created 
in the law for a Fiscal Agency which should see not only to the 
coinage but also to the redemption of the money. The pro- 
visions’ regarding the Banco Nacional were introduced merely to 
provide for carrying out the system in case this institution was 
unwilling to undertake the task. 

(5) ‘It might be asked, finally, how are the means to be found 
to furnish the new coinage? The first burden must fall, of 
course, on the revenues; but, as must have been seen, the sums 
taken from the revenues to pay for the coinage would be only in 
the nature of an advance. Since the new coinage system pro- 
vided a profit to the Government, it could not be in any sense a 
burden upon the revenues. Not only did the country get relief 
from what was crushing trade, not only was exchange prevented 
from fluctuation, not only was the credit of the country and the 


* Chap. IIL, Art. 14-19. 
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value of its bonds increased, but the Government gained a large 
profit on the seigniorage, while the country was enabled to go 
on quietly using silver in its retail transactions. The scheme is 
simple and compact. Its merits, whatever they are, arise from 
following correct monetary principles.” 

J. Laurence LAuGHLIn, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE FORMULA OF SACRIFICE. 
I. 

Tue philosophical controversy over fate and free-will is still 
unsettled, and the perplexities of lay people with respect to that 
question are as yet in no fair way to disappear, but the literature 
of political economy shows few traces of this long-standing con- 
flict. It is odd that such should be the case; political economy 
is, in the last analysis, applied psychology —the study of human 
activities in certain classes of phenomena. Preference, and 
choice, and desire are the very raw material of the science; and 
yet, fortunately or unfortunately, political economy has for the 
most part avoided this ancient controversy. The explanation is 
perhaps not far to seek. Business men are practical men, and 
not fatalists. There is too much well-knit every-day sense in 
business adjustments for the doctrine of no-choice to have 
gained standing. Economic writers have wholesomely set them- 
selves to translate the experience of business affairs and the ideas 
of business men into the terms of science. Practical life does 
not foster fatalistic interpretations. If economists have not all 
been business men, they have for the most part found their influ- 
ence and advantage in adopting the business man’s point of view. 
Nevertheless they have been equally far from committing them- 
selves to the free-will theory. Everybody knows (at all events 
political economists know, or some of them do, or think they 
do) that political economy is, in a certain sense and in some 
degree, a science, or is in a way to become so. As such it must 
adopt the scientific method of treatment. It must deal with laws 
and construct generalizations. Impliedly it must assume that 
all things are results of causes, that things are thus because other 
things were so, and that things having been as they were, things 
could not now be otherwise than they are. This goes near to 
surrendering ourselves into the fatalistic camp, but we must go 


as far as this if we claim to be scientific at all. We need not say 
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much about it, we need stir up no useless antagonisms, we may 
do our best to popularize our science, but we must hold loyally 
to the notion that there is no discontinuity in things, and that 
causes and results are in quantitative sequence. 

Political economy has remained in substantially this attitude 
of ambiguity ; but the difficulty is not peculiar to economic investi- 
gation. Inquirers into any of the mental or moral sciences, for 
the most part, stick in the same quagmire. In truth, the odd 
thing is that political economy has got along with so little seri- 
ous inconvenience in this respect. But we are especially inter- 
ested to observe that it has done so not by grappling with the 
difficulty, but by dodging it. We have not gone through, but 
around. We have been all things toall men. We have assumed, 
and, at need, we have asserted, the adequacy of causes and the 
inviolability of law, but all the while we have admitted the free- 
dom of choice and the indeterminate character of human activi- 
ties. Confronted with the objection that if human thought and 
choice are outside the field of causation, if they are not neces- 
sary results of preceding states, if they are otherwise than inevi- 
table, then there is no place for law in human affairs, no room 
for generalization, no basis for science, we have answered in 
effect that this may be true of any particular human being, but 
that it is not true of a certain hypothetically incarnate ghost 
whom we have named the abstract or average man. To the 
objection that a science constructed to house this unreality 
ought to be, and is, practically as intangible and logically as 
tenuous as its ghostly inhabitant, we have simply admitted 
the charge; but we have urged the necessity of the case, and 
have pointed out that in the main our conclusions deduced 
from unreality do somehow approximately coincide with the 
facts. 

The truth is that we need to reconstruct the psychological 
basis of our science. Political economy is a study of man in 
his commercial and industrial activities; man is the center of the 
science; his relation to his surroundings can be rightly known 
only when he, the most important term, is also known. No 
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easy practicality of method, no indolent avoidance of quasi- 
philosophical inquiries, no shirking of psychological difficulties 
will serve. Economics is applied psychology; and we shall 
make no progress in our investigations by shutting our eyes to 
this fact. 

Nor does a satisfactory basis seem difficult of discovery. We 
shall be reasonably safe in occupying ground common to all 
antagonistic philosophical systems. We are familiar in practical 
experience with the fact that men act under the form of voli- 
tions. All schools agree thus far. We need make no question 
as to whence those volitions spring; at any rate men have them. 
Men do choose. To this extent at least they are free, that they 
can and do follow their choice ;—-in truth they cannot do other- 
wise as long as choice governs act. It may be that the sheerest 
sort of fatalism lies back of choice. We are not concerned to ex- 
plain the origin or the strength of motive; but so far as men are 
free they follow the strongest motive. It may be that the motives 
are causeless, undetermined, facts of sheer hazard, but they are. 
Our freedom lies in our ability to follow them. If fatalism holds, 
character is one term of fate. 

From this standpoint political economy is in great part a 
generalization of the influences which bear upon human choice in 
industrial and commercial activities. Men follow their prefer- 
ences. There are outer inducements, temptations, penalties ; 
there are inner appetites, antagonisms of conscience and sym- 
pathy, hopes, hates, and fears,—all phases of moral, mental, and 
physical weakness and strength; but out of the combination of 
these complex and varying factors results a line of new direction, a 
line of least resistance, where all the factors concerned are 
allowed for, that is to say there is a choice. There is nothing 
very novel or questionable in all this. It may, however, be pos- 
sible to construct from it a formula for economic reasonings, 
which shall be at once true to the facts of human nature, appli- 
cable to the entire range of human actions, and sufficiently 
inclusive of the activities which are commonly classed as social 
and economic. 
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II. 


The economic formula generally accepted is that proposed 
by Courcelle-Seneuil : ‘The satisfaction of our wants with the 
least possible sum of labor.” Jevons approves this formula, but 
amplifies it: ‘‘To satisfy our wants to the utmost with the least 
effort ;—-to procure the greatest amount of what is desirable at 
the expense of the least that is undesirable ;—in other words, to 
maximize pleasure is the problem of economics.” 

But while it is true that men occasionally work for the pleas- 
ure of working, they more commonly work to avoid the pain of 
unsatisfied wants. Not the pleasure of eating, or the pride of 
adornment, but the dread of hunger and exposure is the main 
incentive to labor. To most men the question is one of com- 
parison between the irksomeness of effort and the irksomeness 
of unsatisfied desires; and to all men the question comes to this 
case if labor be sufficiently prolonged. The desires of man out- 
run his performance. He ceases to labor not because he covets 
no more of labor’s rewards, but because the pain of continuance 
is greater than that of unsatisfied desire. Desires become less 
intense with partial satisfaction, and labor, even if pleasurable in 
the beginning, passes the line of pain if long continued. 

For most purposes, then, it would seem preferable to state 
the problem of economics as the minimizing of pain rather than 
as the maximizing of pleasure. Still, some provision must be 
made for the case of the man who works for the pleasure of 
working, and stops with the cessation of pleasure, or of the man 
who chooses, as between two lines of agreeable work, that kind 
of work which is for him the more agreeable. The economic 
formula must be wide enough to cover these cases. There are 
possibly as many men who prefer work without reward as there 
are men who prefer idleness to any of the rewards of work. It 
is to be added that this pleasurabie labor is not to be classed, for 
theoretical purposes, with play. Though the activity may be 
enjoyable, yet if its aim is the creation of utility, and it is per- 
formed not simply for the pleasure of performance but in some 
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measure with a view to the resulting product, it must be classed 


as work. 
But there is a formula which is wide enough to cover all of 


these cases, and which is yet serviceable. Economic activity, 
whether of the pleasurable or the painful sort, may be stated 
in terms of sacrifice. For the man who works because he finds 
work pleasant, it would be a sacrifice to refrain from work; he 
chooses that line of work which he prefers in view both of the 
pleasures of activity and of the accompanying compensations in 
productiveness. He ceases to work at the point where con- 
tinuance would be a sacrifice. The man to whom all effort is 
irksome chooses that line of activity which in view both of the 
quality of the work and of its compensation involves the smallest 
sacrifice. For him who prefers idleness to activity, activit 
would mean the larger sacrifice. . 
The economic problem can accordingly be stated as the 
minimizing of sacrifice. This formula includes not only all the 
phenomena commonly regarded “as belonging to economic 
science, but also many classes of phenomena not ordinarily so 
regarded, and it dispenses with the distorted abstractions of 
“‘discommodity,” ‘disutility,” and “negative utility.” The 
underlying law of economics is thus found to be identical with 
the primary law of metaphysics, physics, and sociology, viz., 
that force follows the line of least resistance. 


III. 


It remains briefly to suggest some of the re-statements of _ 
economic doctrine necessitated by the adoption of this formula di 
of sacrifice. 


At the outset it offers a clear line of demarkation between: { 
the notions of wealth and of value. Holding clearly in mind that YW 
in the economic relation there are the two terms—man and ; | 
environment, we may say in brief that all that which is not man, ; 9 
and still is useful to man, is wealth, as viewed from the stand- 
point of society as a whole. Mental or physical endowment is 
not wealth. It is a part of man’s equipment for the purposes of 
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life, as are legs, and eyes, and stomach. Utilities external to man 
are social wealth. They are the objects of desire, they furnish 
service, afford satisfaction or protect from discomfort; if sacri- 
fice were a condition to their enjoyment they would command 
sacrifice. The quality of usefulness is the measure of desir- 
ability. 

This manner of statement, if correct, requires a change in the 
point of view for economic reasoning; the field of investigation 
must be re-surveyed. Economics, as an art, is the application 
of economic principles to the well-being of society. Our con- 
cern is, therefore, not merely with wealth in the sense of 
material valuable things, nor simply with any aggregate of valu- 
ables, material and immaterial, but with utilities. It is true that 
the difficult questions of Political Economy for most part range 
themselves about the concept of value, and that in questions of 
distribution, doctrines of value are all-important. But this is 
only another statement of the fact that value emerges in human 
life only where obstacles and difficulties are found in the path of 
enjoyment, where satisfactions are saddled with deductions, 
where needs impell to burdensome effort. Value is an expres- 
sion of the niggardliness of nature—of resistance to be over- 
come—of the disparity between man’s desires and his opportun- 
ities—of the necessity which rests upon him for sacrifice. Eco- 
nomic progress expresses itself in successive reductions of the 
sacrifices necessary to the satisfaction of desire, in the approach 
of commodities to the margin where value disappears,—in short, 
in the cheapening of things. Human interests are not in par- 
allel with value, but in antagonism. Commerce constantly 
affords verifications of this truth. The destruction of the ship- 
load of spices has become a classical example. The progress of 
monopoly is a series of illustrations. A short crop commonly 
sells for a greater aggregate price than an abundant crop. 
Human weal, social welfare, is out of harmony with the current 
concept of wealth. That water should become so scarce as to 
command a high market price would mean that society had not 
grown richer but poorer. Value measures sacrifice and not well- 
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being. We are richer in our rain-falls, than in our irrigation 
ditches. 

Value, then, is the measure of the quantity of sacrifice 
involved in obtaining utility. Market value is the measure of 
this sacrifice as determined by market adjustments. It is 
unnecessary to enter into a detailed analysis of the process of 
adjustment, but it is evident that market value is an outcome of 
differing individual estimates of relative utility. Exchange 
results from the fact that each of two persons is disposed to 
forego the utility of that which is in hand in order to obtain that 
which is not im hamd. Evidently, for all purchasers other than 
the marginal purchaser, value furnishes no measure of utility. 
For all others the commodity would command a higher price 
were the higher price demanded. Nor is the value at the margin 
a measure of absolute utility, but of relative utility only. The 
poor man foregoes what the rich man will purchase, not because 
the absolute utility to the poor man is less than to the rich, but 
simply because the relative utility is less to him. The phrase 
“marginal relative utility” is equivalent to marginal sacrifice. 
A given case is marginal, simply because the utility gained and 
the utility sacrificed are in that case approximately equal. 

The sacrifice formula permits, even if it does not compel, a 
re-statement of the doctrine of the cost of production. Pro- 
duction may be viewed as a purchase of utility from nature at 
the price of effort. This manner of statement does not imply 
adherence to the doctrine that labor affords the ultimate basis 
or measure of value. Undoubtedly, that which may be had at 
will and without effort has no value; but desires and needs are 
the motive force behind labor. It is true that if Crusoe had 
desired but one thing the amount of effort-sacrifice consented to 
by him in order to obtain that thing would have measured its 
value in the individual estimate (subjective value). But effort 
is only one form of sacrifice; the labor formula for value applies 
only where there is a choosing between the irksomeness of labor 
and the irksomeness of unsatisfied want. If the choice lies 
between the production or purchase of two commodities, the 
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value of one is measured by the sacrifice of going without the 
other. Choice commonly lies between different occupations 
and not between a single occupation and idleness. It is, there- 
fore, incorrect to measure value in terms of labor —of the sacri- 
fice of ease. In one case the greater sacrifice may be of ease, 
and in another of the utilities possibly obtainable through the 
application of the same productive energies in another direction. 
The labor measure of value commonly means nothing, unless it 
is taken to suggest the different productive possibilities in the 
application of labor. In the last analysis it is not the labor 
itself but its product that satisfies desire and therefore commands 
sacrifice. 

This reasoning is equally applicable to land and capital. 
Only with a view to possible remuneration in other applications, 
or to alternative opportunities in other markets can rent, wages, 
or interest be said to enter into cost of production, or the term 
cost of production be said to indicate, from other than the indi- 
vidual point of view, any ultimate fact or principle. 

And even from the point of view of the individual the cost- 
of-production formula is not exhaustive. Unless the term 
“cost” is interpreted to mean sacrifice, the doctrine is inade- 
quate. It is doubtless correct enough, as far as it goes, to say 
that market prices must, in the ideal scheme, stand at the cost 
price of the most expensive portion of the market supply, since 
if price falls, the marginal producer will cease production, but it 
remains to ask why this producer ceases production when price 
falls. The fact is commonly not that market conditions afford 
him no remuneration in this line of production, but that greater 
remunerations are possible elsewhere. A very low remuneration 
would suffice if the alternative were an absence of all remunera- 
tion; the producer ceases production not because the cost of 
production is too high absolutely, but because it is too high 
relatively: His line of least sacrifice is the line of change. It 
needs only to suggest the bearing of this reasoning upon the 
question of protective tariffs. 

But even under the interpretation of the sacrifice doctrine 
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the cost-of-production formula is open to the objection that it 
states as the ultimate cause of value that which in its nature is 
entirely subordinate and secondary. Utility is the primary 
cause of value; sacrifice is merely a condition. Needs and 
desires, not sacrifices and costs, are the basis of utility. Utility 
furnishes the motive to sacrifice, while value is the measure of 
the sacrifice. Demand controls supply, and supply adjusts itself 
to demand as expressed in market values. Producers in any 
line will continue to produce so long as the remunerations 
afforded by current market values in the line of activity chosen 
exceed the resulting sacrifice of values obtainable in other lines. 
Differing degrees of advantage, in different industries, for differ- 
ent producers, induce a constant change in the application of 
productive energies. 

But a change in activity is not the’ cause of the existing 
values, though it may affect them. Men adapt their productive 
activities to price conditions as the market has determined them, 
but not with any hope of fixing prices (except in cases of mon- 
opoly), and never with any idea of determining price by cost of 
production. The problem is always to adjust cost of production 
to price, never price to cost of production. Changes in value 
modify supply, and changes in supply, resulting from changes in 
value, in turn modify value; but demand is the motive force 
behind supply, and expresses itself as motive force in terms of 
value. In practical affairs producers as.an aggregate and pro- 
ducers individually comport themselves in full harmony with this 
theoretical fact, and in complete recognition of it. To explain 
production in terms of the cost-of-production doctrine violates 
the facts, or else it means nothing. To explain values under that 
formula is to emphasize the secondary factor in the equation, to 
the exclusion of the primary factor. Value is a resultant from 
the forces of demand and supply, supply being itself a result- 
ant from demand. Sacrifices of production are important only 
as modifying the supply term. Prices rise whenever demand 
tends to raise them, unless counter-acting tendencies in the vol- 
ume of supply are thereby set up. 
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We have seen that for producers, other than the marginal 


; producer, value furnishes no measure of utility; that a higher 


price would be paid were the satisfaction of desire conditioned 
upon a higher payment. It is equally true that for all sellers, 
other than the marginal seller, there is a seller’s surplus. Like- 
wise there is for producers, whether wage-earners or employers, 
arent element in the remunerations received. No change in 
productive activity can follow a reduction in remuneration so 
long as sacrifices do not exceed rewards. Evidently, too, there 
is, for all other than marginal renters and borrowers (and for 
lenders and landlords) a surplus of advantage secured from the 
hiring or renting process. All these are cases of differential 
advantage, of quasi-rent, of distance from the. margin of sacri- 
fice. But it must especially be noted that in most cases renter’s 
or borrower’s surplus appears in the form of producer’s quasi- 
rent, and is included in the quantity termed ability-rent, which, 
in turn, appears as one element of wages or profits. This rent 
element in wages and profits measures a special advantage, senti- 
mental or pecuniary, in the line of activity chosen, over the 
remuneration possible through any other application of the same 
productive energies. It is a case of surplus over sacrifice. Dif- 
ferential advantage means nothing else than surplus over sacri- 
fice. 

It is of interest to note the bearing of the sacrifice formula 
upon the theoretical aspects of monopolies and taxation. Margi- 
nal sacrifices can in no case be increased, but for all interests 
above the margin, whether of buyers, sellers, lenders, borrowers, 
producers or consumers, there is a surplus, a remainder which, 
so long as it is not exhausted, may be encroached upon indefi- 
nitely without changing the line of lowest-motive resistance, and 
it therefore offers to the monopolist and the tax-gatherer the 
widest opportunity for skilful appropriation. And it follows 
also, from the nature of rent, that a tax on any form of it cannot 
be shifted unless the tax is more than the rent, or its burden 


_touches the margin were rent vanishes. Were it within the 


ingenuity of legislators to so adjust the taxes in all cases as to 
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fall inside the rent limit, it is clear that the distribution of pro- 
ductive energies would in no degree be subjected to rearrange- 
ment, and no changes in market values would result from taxa- 
tion unless some relatively large reduction in the demand for 
particular commodities were effected through modifications in 
the purchasing power of particular classes of consumers. 

Taxes or bounties change price only so far as they compel 
new marginal alignments of sacrifice. For example, if there are 
consumers A to X whose maximum possible sacrifice ranges from 
101 to 126, by unit stages, while there are at the same time pro- 
ducers A’ to X’ whose sacrifices in production are expressed by 
the numbers 74-100, it is evident that the market price must stand 
at 100, and that a tax of six would divide itself between pro- 
ducers and consumers, with the price at 103, and with the exclu- 
sion of three producers and three consumers from the market. 
Bounties distribute themselves after the same method. The pre- 
cise manner of distribution is a special problem for each industry, 
since the elasticity both of the demand and of the supply factors 
of the equation varies greatly with different commodities. 

Some applications to the theory of rent are also to be noted, 
We may assent to the current doctrine that the relation of land- 
lord and tenant works no addition to market prices, and that if 
there is marginal land utilized in supplying the market, rent 
forms no addition to price. But there is no no-rent land 
employed in the production of cereals. Lands adapted for grain- 
growing command an appreciable rent for other purposes, as, é. g. 
pasturage, forestry or sport; that is to say, the margin of culti- 
vation for the special purpose does not coincide with the margin 
of utility. Now, if we are to assume a state of society in which 
the rental value of even the poorest land is an appreciable quan- 
tity, the question whether rent enters in an appreciable degree 
into price, becomes incapable of solution under the cost-of- 
production formula. Rent, whether there is or is not land at a 
no-rent margin, is paid primarily ‘‘ because corn is high,” instead 
of price being high because of the rent payment; but it is clear 
that where there is no-rent land, each bushel of wheat bears some 
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fraction of tribute to the landlord. If by reason-of withdrawal 
for hunting, park or forestry, large deductions are made from the 
lands devoted to the production of food products, higher prices 
and higher rents must result. Some part of the increased rents 
will, in final incidence, rest upon tenants, and some part upon 
consumers of product. Combination among iandlords, or mon- 
opoly ownership, might work the same results. Monopoly rents 
must modify prices if they work a changed relation between 
demand and supply of products. If the tenants’ burdens are 
increased a changed relation must result, with a new marginal 
alignment of sacrifices at higher prices and with fewer producers 
and lessened product and with a reduced aggregate of producers 
and consumers rents. Competitive rents do not add to price ; they do 
not work these new adjustments, but result from them. 

Land commands a price for precisely the same reason as cap- 
ital or labor. Prices go to higher levels when demand tends to 
carry them there and counteracting tendencies in the volume of 
supply are not set up. Land-owners get their distributive-com- 
petitive shares for precisely the same reason as do tool-owners. 
But tools may be multiplied, while land can not. Where land 
is all utilized, an adjustment of supply to demand will take place 
by arise in the market price of products. From this rise in 
prices the land-owner gets a profit in the form of increased rents ; 
but this increase is the effect, not the cause of the rise in prices. 

It now remains to state, in conformity with our formula, the 
doctrine of normal price and normal value. Thus far we have 
found no occasion to interest ourselves in average or ideal or 
hypothetical men, nor, indeed, with averages of any sort. Nor 
shall we find it worth while to assume the general selfishness of 
humanity, nor the general disposition to follow, within or with- 
out the domain of morals, the line of maximum rewards or 
maximum compensations of any sort. Room is left under our 
formula for prejudice, sentiment, philanthropy, love, hate, weak- 
ness, laziness and stupidity. From whatever causes men act, 
within or without the range of economic phenomena, their 
course of action is their line of least resistance. 'We emphasize 
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the necessity of regarding man as the subject and the central 
point of economic science, his environment as his opportunity, 
his industrial product as one factor in his remuneration, his 
economic activity as his attempt to produce and distribute this 
product along the line of least sacrifice. 

Normal price is then to be regarded as the line of least sacri- 
fice, not only for all buyers and sellers directly engaged in any 
market, but also for all producers and purchasers standing in 
indirect relation to it. Market prices are found to fluctuate 
about this normal or ideal price, and cannot, in the competitive 
adjustment of sacrifice, long or widely depart from this norm. 
Fluctuations are the manifestations of changes, which may take 
place in the environment, that is, in climate, in the fertility of 
the soil, the productiveness of forests, mines, streams, seas, etc., 
or they may take place in the human factor, in changes of taste, 
desire, energy, and knowledge. Like the ocean, market values 
have no rest, but in ripple, or wave, or breaking, are always tied 
to an ideal level, to the controlling power of which crest and 
trough equally bear witness. Economic forces are tendencies 
to conformity with a moving equilibrium whose energy is the 
expression of human demands. Values generally will stand at 
their normal level if no producer or consumer thinks he can 
change his manner of economic activity without an increase of 
sacrifice. 

H. J. DAVENPORT. 

Sioux FALis, SourH DAKOTA. 
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NOTES. ‘ 


AN interesting coincidence between Lauderdale’s Pudiic Wealth, 
published early in the century, and a recent study on wages, appears 


below, in parallel columns : 


S. Wood, “ New View of the Theory 
of Wages.” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, October, 1888, and 
July, 1889. 

The price of a given amount of labor 
is equal to the price which is paid for the 
use of such amount of auxiliary capital 
as can replace it in those operations where 
the 'two ,things can be indifferently em- 
ployed with equal pecuniary advantage 
(October, 1888, p. 68). 

We have seen that capital and labor 
compete with each other for employment, 
being able often to supplant each other 


(p. 85). 


If a man can be hired for one hundred 
and ten dollars to do a certain piece of 
work, and if, when interest is at six per 
cent., a machine can be hired for one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars that will do the 
same work, then so long as the rate of in- 
terest remains at six per cent. labor will 
be employed, but if interest falls to five per 
cent. then the machine will be employed 


(p. 64). 


The absolute limit to the increase of 
capital would be attained when its amount 
should be at the maximum which can 
usefully be employed in connection with 
the existing supply of labor, in the exist- 
ing state of nature and art (July, 1889, 
478). 


Lauderdale, Public Wealth. [Edin- 
burgh, 1804. ] 


That the profit of stock employed in 
machinery is paid out of a fund that 
would otherwise be destined to pay the 
wages of the labor it supplants is evident 
(p. 167) .... He [the owner of ma- 
chinery] has only to charge a little less 
than the wages of the labor which the 
machine supplants. 


Supposing one man with a loom should 
be capable of making three pair of stock- 
ings a day, and that it should require six 
knitters to perform the same work with 
equal elegance in the same time, it is ob- 
vious that the proprietor of the loom 
might demand ... . the wages of five 
knitters, .... but if a stocking loom 
was only capable of making one pair of 
stockings in three days . . . . it would be 
thrown aside as useless (p. 165-6). 


There must at all times be a point 
determined by the existing state of knowl- 
edge and the art of supplanting labor 
. . beyond which capital cannot profit- 
ably be increased, . .. . because . 
when it exceeds that point . . . its value 
must of consequence diminish in such a 
manner as effectually to check its aug- 
mentation (p. 228). 
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A point of view in regard to the Chicago strikes which received 
little attention was the relation of numbers to the employment 
offered. Apart from the unusual blunder of ordering a strike when 
thousands were out of employment owing to the reduction of trade 
and industry resulting from the financial panic, it was assumed that 
the strikers constituted the laboring “effective,” so to speak; that 
there were no others able to compete ; if they withdrew, industry must 
cease. In fact, as the sequal proved, the strike merely shifted employ- 
ment from those formeriy at work to those formerly out of work. 
Those formerly unemployed changed places with those formerly em- 
ployed. In other words, the presence of the inevitable “scab” is to 
be accounted for by the general relation of an excessive supply of such 
labor to the employment offered. The certain resort to violence 
against “scabs,” which always accompanies a strike, is ipso facto full 
and complete evidence that there exists a large body of laborers ready to 
go to work at the old wages or on conditions which seem to be unsatis- 
factory to the strikers. Violence is a medieval form of blindness to 
the truth of a larger body of competitors than present employment can 
engage. Facts like these are potent; but it is not always understood 
that the number of these competitors is outside the control of the em- 
ployer, and that there are some things having a large influence on wages 
which the employer cannot change, and which are beyond his reach. A 
dawning apprehension of this fact seems to have appeared in some 
quarters, in connection with the supply of ignorant labor from Euro- 
pean lands; but the attention is not so much drawn to immigration as 
affecting the numbers of laborers, and so lowering wages, as it is to 
immigration bringing us lawless hordes who cannot understand our 
institutions. The fact must be faced that in no industry can an unend- 
ing increase of laborers go on, accompanied by an increased, or. even 
by the same, rate of wages. When laborers are reducing wages against 
themselves, it is sheer ignorance to put the cause of it on an employer. 
What we may demand is not an increasing number of laborers with a 
deteriorating standard, but a lessening or stationary number of laborers 
with an improving standard. 
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EXPORTATION OF WHEAT FROM INDIA.’ 


THE most serious question for Germany is, How has the exportation of 
wheat from India been modified since the beginning of the fall of silver ? 
As to that it can be laid down, in spite of all the claims of our landed 
interests, and in spite of all Professor Friedberg’s talk? about axioms 
and most elementary propositions of political economy, that there can 
not be noted the smallest connection between the exportation of wheat 
from India and the fluctuations in the prices of silver—as appears 
from the following table’: 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM INDIA. 


s D 
5,587 1,958 I 8.51 
2,202 1,124 I 7.96 
7,444 3,278 I 7.96 
21,069 8,005 I 6.25 


It might be of interest here to listen to the views regarding the 
wheat trade of a most competent judge of the relations involved, the 


* In view of the recent decline in the price of wheat, and the discussion upon the 
causes of it, a translation of a section from Mr. Karl Ellstaetter’s /udiens Silberwahrung, 
1894, pp. 42-48, which treats of the influence of the fall of silver on the exportation of 
wheat from India, will be relevant and interesting. 


* Reference is made to Professor Friedberg’s speech in the Prussian House of 
Deputies, January 25, 1894, in which he said it was an axiom, yes the most elementary 
proposition of Political Economy, that a depreciating standard of value acted as a 
stimulus to exports and a discouragement to imports. 


3Indian Currency Committee, p. 241. 
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oft-quoted Director of the Statistical Bureau of the Indian Empire, 
Mr. J. E. O’Conor. In his “ Review of the Trade of India in 
1891-92,” he says’: 


Much misapprehension appears still to exist in regard to the conditions 
which have permitted the development of the wheat trade and in regard to the 
progress which it has made. It may be useful therefore to recapitulate the 
facts briefly. They are these: Until the opening of the Suez Canal no trade 
in wheat was possible, the cost and duration of the transit around the Cape 
having the double effect of making Indian wheat too dear for the European 
market and of spoiling it by giving weevils time to do their work of destruction. 
After the opening of the canal it was discovered that there was still an 
impediment to the trade in the existence of an export duty of three annas the 
maund, or, say, about five rupees the ton. On the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce this duty was removed in January, 1873. At 
that time the quantity exported was only 394,000 cwts, but with the removal 
of the duty it increased until it exceeded 6,000,000 cwts in 1887. The 
greatest part of the exports, however, was from Calcutta, for Bombay and 
Karachi were not yet linked by uninterrupted railway communication with the 
vast wheat fields of the north-western provinces and the Punjab, whence are 
now drawn the largest part of the supplies available for export. Then 
followed the great famine of 1877, 1878, and 1879, raising prices in India to a 
level that interrupted the export business. With the return of plenty, a 
reduction of prices, the completion of railway communications, and con- 
sequently the reduction of cost of transport, trade was able to take its full 
development. In 1880-1 the exports were still under 7 4 million cwts; in the 
following year they approached 20 millions. The trade, in fact, owing to the 
circumstances here mentioned, really began only in 1881-2. Since then 
there has been no appreciable development. Until 1890-1 the exports were 
in three years only in some small excess over those of 1881-2, while in six 
years they were much below them. Last year’s exports were abnormal, and 
it is unlikely that such circumstances will recur soon. Considering the whole 
trade, it may be said that the average quantity of wheat which Europe will 
take from us in ordinary times is not quite one million tons, and that we have 
not on the whole exceeded that quantity since we first supplied it ten years ago. 


The exceptionally large exportation of 1891-92 is to be ascribed 
to the failure in the harvests in Europe, to the Russian interdict on the 
exportation of grain, and to the resulting rapid rise of price on the 
European corn markets ; as a result, it was exceptionally profitable to 
export grain from India. 

It is to be seen that so weighty an authority as Mr. O’Conor 
ascribes the exportation of wheat simply to the changed conditions of 
trade, and does not devote a word to the fall in the price of silver. 

Indian wheat, however, is today landed much more cheaply on the 
European market than twenty years ago, and this also is to be ascribed 
exclusively to the changed conditions of intercourse and trade. A 

*See the London Economist Monthly Trade Supplement, October 15, 1892, p. 10. 
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wholesale merchant, F. Comber, a prominent figure in the Anglo- 
Indian trade, made definite statements on this point before the Royal 
Gold and Silver Commission." 


TABLE VIII. 


COST OF CARRIAGE OF WHEAT FROM INTERIOR DEPOTS IN ESDIA 
AND AMERICA TO UNITED KINGDOM, PER QUARTER. 


Cost or CarriaGE | Cost or CarriAGE |REpucTION ComPARED 
: E INDIAN WHEAT AMERICAN WHEAT WITH 1873 IN 
: 
s dis djs d|s d|js d|s d{s djs d 
1873 58 8/9 8113 8,6 
1874 5591/9 7111/21 6'4 8/6 6]11 2/2 11/1 2/2 3 
1875 45 2/6 4|18 2/3 10/6 10|13 6/3 7 
1876 46 2/6 6|10 6/17 0/3 2/5 6/8 8/12 6/5 8/4 9 
1877 5691/6 7/9 2|15 9/3 9/4 10/8 11/4 10 
Average of 4 years 0/7 4/10 9/18 1/3 10/5 8/9 6/7 7|3 11 
1878 46 5/6 3/4 10/11 1/3 1/5 7/5 4 
1879 4310/6 7/3 10/4 2/8 § 
1880 44 4/6 4/8 5/4 1/3 1017 11/14 3/5 6 
1881 45 4/6 4/9 2/15 6/2 9/2 10/5 
1882 4511/6 10/13 3/2 8/2 5/8 2 
Average of 5 years [4500/6 4/7 0113 413 3/3 8|611|13 8\9 3|6 6 
1883 tO} 2 8/5 I 11 
1884 35 815 714 319 2/2 4/4 6/23 of1210/8 11 
1885 3210/5 4/4 2/1 11;2 2/4 6/9 4 
1886 (3210/5 2/5 1/27 8113 9/8 4 
1887 { 33 4 4 6/9 5/2 9/1 8/4 5|24 9/13 3/9 © 
Average of 4% years |35 0/5 11/4 9/10 1/2 6/2 2/4 8/23 8]11 7/8 9 


The difference of ocean freights is not quite so great here as in the 
official tables, although it is still important enough to explain, in great 
part, the fall in prices in England. Jubbulpore was already connected 
by railway with Bombay in 1873 ; but the cheapening of inland trans- 
portation is not therefore due to the fact alone that the corn district 

"TT, Report, p. 252. 

* This does not include cost of carriage from the producing districts to Jubbul- 
pore and Chicago. 
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in question had only been opened to the markets of the world some 
time after that ; and the fall in freights expressed in English gold is 
partly to be explained by the fall in the price of silver. No regard has 
been given to the transportation from the places of production to 
Jubbulpore, which has been very essentially cheapened by the building 
of highways, railways, and canals. 

In addition, there is a very admirable organization of the export 
trade in grain. The great English firms have their offices at the prin- 
cipal markets in the interior of the great empire, and when the mer- 
chant cables from the metropolitan corn exchange in Mark Lane the 
quotations of wheat to his agent at Jubbulpore or Cawnpore, this 
agent, on the basis of the railway and ocean freights as well of the rates 
of exchange, can immediately compute how much he ought to pay the 
zamindar. 

By this centralization of the wholesale trade expenses are naturally 
quite largely reduced. If attention be further drawn to the fact that 
transportation from the places of production to the grain markets of 
the interior has been made very much easier and cheaper by high- 
ways, railways, and canals, and that the grain districts of the valleys in 
Northern India are now all connected with the sea, it is nonsense to 
ascribe the falling or stationary wholesale prices of wheat to the fall in 
the value of silver either alone or in great part. If we compare the 
retail prices of wheat given in our Tables‘ III., 1V., and V., with those 
of the wholesale prices contained in Table II., and note how the latter 
have remained stationary while, on the contrary, the former have risen 
very considerably, it is impossible to find any other explanation for 
this than the cheapened cost of movement to the grain markets and 
the significant reduction of expenses in the wholesale trade. 

A genuine creation of myths has appeared in connection with the 
exports of wheat from India. Dr. Arendt, for example, claims in his 
Leitfaden der Wéahrungs-Frage, p. 31: The English agriculturist was 
not able to protect himself without any customs-duties against the agri- 
cultural competition of India; and, hence, already more than one-half of 
the English area is today out of cultivation. This last statement is pre- 
eminently false. The whole superficies of England amounts to 77,642,- 
099 acres; in which, however, are comprised the numerous water-ways, 
particularly in England, as well as extensive districts in Scotland which 

* This reference is to other tables given in Mr. Ellstaetter’s book, which it was not 
advisable to reproduce here. 
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had been turned into sheep-pastures in the last century in consequence 
of the sad events following the battle of Culloden, and which have 
later gone entirely out of cultivation. Of the above, there were, in 
1892, 47,977,903 acres in cultivation, being 61.8 per centum of the 
whole area under culture; while, in 1871-1875, there were only 46,- 
984,106 acres." Since the appearance of Indian competition, therefore, 
the cultivated area has even increased. On the other hand, it is true 
that in consequence of international competition the acreage chiefly” 
planted in wheat as well as other cereals has steadily declined since 
1871-1875. While, in 1871-1875, 3,737,140 acres were planted in 
wheat, and 11,543,577 acres in other cereals; in 1892 the figures 
were, respectively, 2,298,607 and 9,328,701 acres. Furthermore, the 
income from land deduced from the schedules of the income tax has 
fallen, from 1877 to 1892, from £69,438,632 to £57,391,846, undoubt- 
edly in consequence of international competition. There were, from 
1877 to 1892, 1225.19 millions ewts. of wheat and wheat-flour imported 
into the United Kingdom, of which 120.79 millions cwts., or 9.86 per 
centum, were imported from India.” 

It would now be exceedingly interesting to learn from Dr. Arendt 
on what ground he concludes that it is precisely the 9.86 per centum 
and not the other 90.14 per centum of wheat imports—since in regard 
to wheat it is exclusively a question of Indian competition — which has 
injured the English producers of grain. Or is he, perhaps, putting forth 
a theory of “marginal losses” on the analogy of marginal utilities ? 

But another main argument, also, of our bimetallistic agrarians is 
good for nothing,— the argument that it is impossible for our agricultural 
interests to compete with the grain from silver-using countries, because 
it receives a premium on export due to the fall in the value of silver. 
India being the only silver country from which Europe draws grain— 
in foreign trade America and Rumania pay gold, Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and the La Plata States as yet have solely a paper, not a silver, 
standard— it is exactly in India that we see that (1) the fall in the 
price of silver has not had the slightest influence upon the exports of 
wheat ; that (2) rather the purchasing power of the rupee in recent years 
as compared with grain has declined quite considerably (and in reality 


* All these figures are taken from the Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, 
1892. 

? These figures are taken from the Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom, 
1877-1891 and 1878-1892. 
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fell similarly with the quotations of silver); that (3) the cheapening 
of Indian grain on the European market is to be ascribed to the im- 
provement and the cheapening of means of communication, as well as 
of a better organization of trade; and finally that (4) India does not 
control the price of grain on the European market,—but, quite the 
reverse, grain is only exported from India when the character of the 
Indian harvests and the European quotation of prices make it profit- 
able. 
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Indiens Silberwahrung. Eine wirtschafisgeschichtliche Studie. By 
(Miinchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, 


Viertes Stick). Stuttgart: Cotta’sche Buchh., 1894. 8vo. 

pp. xii +127. 

Tuis study, conducted under the special oversight of Professor 
Lotz, is a really admirable compendium of the monetary and financial 
conditions of India. In a small compass one will find a very satisfac- 
tory account of operations which seem to most people difficult of 
comprehension, because, to understand them fully, one must have done 
as Mr. Ellstaetter—that is, rummaged through many volumes of blue- 
books. 

An account is given of the gold and silver coins, the variety of 
native rupees, the treasury notes, the department of issue, the move- 
ment of the precious metals to and from India, and the peculiar uses 
of gold and silver by the natives. From 1835 to 1892 the total net 
imports of silver into India have been Rx. 335,186,331; and of gold, 
Rx. 151,299,785 (one Rx. being ten rupees, formerly nearly £1, now 
only about $3.10). It is made quite clear that the imports of silver into 
India depend upon the productive power of the people, that the more 
exports, the more silver sent in payment. An interesting account is 
furnished of the speculative shipments of silver to India in 1890-91 ; 
also, when silver fell again, of the curious extent to which gold was 
brought forth from hoards to exchange for silver at the extraordinarily 
low rate then current. 

The most timely and valuable parts of the book are those dealing with 
the effects of the depreciation of silver on Indian trade, and on prices 
in India. It has been assumed that prices have not risen in India as 
silver has fallen, and therefore that Indian conditions illustrate the 
argument that gold has appreciated. The truth seems to have been 
that the doctrinaires were impatient, not willing to allow for any fric- 
tion in the operation of economic principles, and jumped to a con- 
clusion. For the prices here collated show unmistakably a rise of 
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Indian prices, and a fall in the purchasing power of the rupee. In 
short, with such stiff and unchanging material as is presented by the 
Indian people, changes do not take place at once; but it is very clear 
that in spite of the friction economic laws have been operative. An 
extract, published elsewhere in this number, shows how little influence 
silver has had on the exportation of wheat. 

The fluctuations of exchange, of which we have heard a great deal 
in the past, are well treated; and the conclusion is reached that no 
permanent injury can be inflicted on a country’s foreign trade by such 
minor causes. Any real or permanent difficulty lies not in the rates of 
exchange, but in what lies behind the exchanges. 

The monograph closes with an examination of the Indian budget 
and an historical account of the currency to the date of closing the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, June 26, 1893. The book is valu- 
able, not for any great originality—for the subject precludes that 
—pbut for its good sense, its scholarly quality, its impartial presenta- 
tion of data, and for the fact that it throws much timely light on 


the question of silver. 
J. LaurENCE LAUGHLIN. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sipney and BEatRICE 
Wess. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 12mo. pp. 
xvi+558. 

ANOTHER volume is added to the histories of the English working- 
man in Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s History of Trade Unionism. To 
gather the materials for this narrative the authors have searched the 
archives of the older trade unions, where they have found “minute- 
books in which generations of diligent, if unlettered, secretaries, the true 
historians of a great movement, have struggled to record the doings of 
their committees, and files of Trade Union periodicals, ignored even 
by the British Museum, through which plans and aspirations of ardent 
working-class politicians and administrators have been expounded 
month by month.” The first two chapters of this working-class his- 
tory, which deal with the origins of trade unionism and the struggle 
for existence down to 1825, are made up from government records— 
“the journais of the House of Commons, the minutes of the Privy 
Council, the publications of the Record Office, the innumerable broac- 
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sheet petitions to Parliament and old tracts relating to Trade.” While 
turning over these records of the past the authors have found oppor- 
tunites to attend meetings of unions and of executive committees ; they 
have talked with representative employés in different industries and 
with managers and foremen. And so have brought their history down 
into the present time. 

An examination of all societies containing 1,000 members or more 
and of nearly all societies containing less than that number, has led 
the authors to estimate the total membership of the trade unions in the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1992, at from 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 ; 
z. ¢., about four per cent. of the population, or 20 per cent. of those 
eligible for membership. Membership is not, however, distributed 
evenly over the country but is concentrated in industrial centers, and 
in certain industries. Thus the coal mining industry, the cotton man- 
ufacture, and the engineering trade number some 750,000 members in 
trade unions, or one half the total trade union membership of the 
United Kingdom. The strength of the unions, however, even in these 
industries and districts where the percent of membership is very high, 
cannot, according to our authors, be expressed in figures, owing to the 
large but indefinite number of sympathizers who may or may not at 
one time have been members of some union and allowed their mem- 
bership to lapse, but who in case of any industrial disturbance would 
certainly act with the unions. 

It appears from this account that the English unions are many 
sided organizations. In addition to their functions as mediators 
between their own members and employers they serve as social clubs, 
as out of work benefit associations, and as political organizations. In 
this last capacity they exert an ever present influence on legislation ; 
they maintain a lobby at the House of Commons and elect each year a 
Parliamentary Committee to watch over proposed enactments. The 
influence of the unions is also strongly felt in municipal elections 
where they have been instrumental in forcing the adoption among 
other measures of “fair wages” clauses. Trade unionists feel that 
they cannot expect legislation favorable to them except as they are 
able to force it upon one or the other of the two great parties. They 
accordingly seek political power, and stand ready to vote solid as their 
committees may advise at all parliamentary and local elections. 

The writers of the present History of Trades Unionism do not find 
that the modern trade unionism has sprung out of any preexisting 
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organizations, as out of the trade guilds or other medizval fraternities. 
They find the first evidence of modern trade unionism in petitions and 
complaints made to the House of Commons early in the eighteenth 
century against associations of laborers. “If,” say our authors, “ we 
examine the evidence of the rise of combinations in particular trades, 
we see the Trade Union springing, not from any particular institution, 
-but from every opportunity for the meeting together of wage-earners 
of the same trade.” The occasion of the meeting might be no more 
serious matter than the disposing of a “social pin,” or it might be the 
conduct of a “ tumultuous strike.” Analogies to the modern unions 
may be found in the ancient associations, but the unions themselves 
seem not to have grown out of older associations. _ 

Incompetent leaders and walking delegates looking out for their 
own interest, as well as the ignorance and inexperience of the mem- 
bers, has brought trade unionism into disrepute in this country. The 
unions have often used their power unwisely, to say the least, in order- 
ing and protracting strikes; they have not yet learned the lesson which 
experience has taught the English unions—that the strike is the last, 
not the first resort. The unions have been so managed in thiscountry that 
they have come to be regarded as organizations for conducting strikes 
and aggravating labor troubles generally. In this respect they present 
a striking contrast to the British unions of today which have chosen 
to follow a conservative and pacific policy. The English unions have 
found that strikes are more effective the less frequently they are ordered. 
Hasty strikes are prevented by the very strict rules made binding upon 
officers of the local branch associations. These local officers are fur- 
ther in close communication with the District Committees and General 
Secretaries, and cannot order a strike without the approval of these 
superior officers. As custodians of the societies’ funds, the superior 
officers form a conservative element in the societies, and do not willingly 
order a strike or any other action which may drain the treasury. A 
strike is seldom ordered where there is not a good chance of success 
and a real grievance. By adherence to this policy the trade union- 
ists have gained the respect of their employers, and have certainly lost 
none of their power. They have also gained in prestige by refusing 
to admit any but skillful workmen to their associations. 

Joun CuUMMINGs. 
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The Law of Strikes, Lockouts, and Labor Organizations. By THomas 
S. Coctey. Washington: W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1894. 


8vo. pp. xiv-+377. 

Mr. Tuomas S. CoGLey’s volume on Zhe Law of Strikes, Lockouts, 
and Labor Organizations has been written “for the profession.” It may 
be called a working law book of reference. One is surprised to learn 
that the statutory and case law dealing with topics of such wide inter- 
est has never before been brought together into one volume. Many 
outside the legal profession take an interest in the subject matter of 
this book, and one cannot but regret for the sake of non-legal readers 
that the writing does not now and then take a little less of a legal turn. 
It is hard, for example, to excuse on grounds of legal license the fol- 
lowing definition of a lockout : 

A lockout may therefore be defined to be the act of an employer in exclud- 
ing from his premises, or locking his doors and gates, on employés discharged 
from his service for any reason that to him seems proper, to prevent their 
return and committing trespasses upon persons or property, or, the acts of 
striking employés, who, by assembling in large numbers about the places of 
business of employers and by threats or some of the various means of coer- 
cion, bar the entrance to or departure from their places of employment of 
employés continuing in the service of their masters and prevent the entrance 
of persons seeking employment, by such acts, compel employers to lock their 
doors and gates to prevent trespasses and depredations by strikers and mobs. 

Mr. Cogley’s conclusions with regard to the legality of strikes do 
not appear with absolute clearness. On page 1, among other accepted 
definitions of a strike, is the following: “A strike is properly defined 
as ‘a simultaneous cessation of work on the part of the workmen,’ and 
its legality or illegality must depend upon the means by which it is 
enforced and on its objects.” On page 2 we are told that “an 
unlawful strike must necessarily be a conspiracy.” On page 223, that: 
“From the definitions given, all strikes are illegal. The wit of man 
couid not devise a legal one.” Finally on page 246, after a brief sur- 
vey of the laws of separate states, it is declared: “It may, therefore, 
be laid down as a general rule in the United States, that employés 
have the right, either singly or in bodies, to quit their employment, 
provided they do so peaceably, and, in doing so, do not violate their 
contracts with their employers.” 

A popular law book is perhaps an impossible ideal. Mr. Cogley’s 
work in putting a digest of labor organization statutes and cases into 
accessible form will be gratefully appreciated by all interested in the 
legal aspect of labor organization. J. C. 
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Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kipp. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 8vo. pp. vi+348. 

In this work the attempt is made to apply the principles and 
methods of .biological science to human society for the purpose of 
explaining its character and discovering the direction of its growth. 
The author, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, is an Englishman, still quite young, 
but well read and well educated. Social Evolution is the product of 
several years of thought and research, a work, therefore, of careful 
deliberation. The book is written in popular style. 

At the outset Mr. Kidd lays down certain universal laws of life. 
(1) There is no innate tendency in life to progress. On the contrary, 
if all the individuals of every generation in any species were allowed 
equally to propagate their kind, there would be a constant retrogres- 
sion. (2) It follows that progress is conditioned upon the predominating 
reproduction of the individuals of any species who are above the gen- 
eral average. (3) This predominance of the better individuals can fol- 
low only from constant competition and selection, and the multiplica- 
tion of the species beyond the limits which the average conditions of 
life comfortably provide for. To sum up: “The law of life has been 
the same from the beginning,—ceaseless and inevitable struggle 
and competition, ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, 
ceaseless and inevitable progress.” 

These conditions of progress are absolutely indispensible, and 
affect individual man in common with all other forms of life. But in 
human evolution two new forces enter into the problem,— phenomena 
which are quite distinct and peculiar. These are: (1) man’s reason, 
and (2) his capacity for acting in concert with his fellows in society. 
The advent of these forces changes at once the point of view from 
which the evolutionary process is to be regarded. Social, rather than 
individual and intellectual evolution, is henceforth the predominant 
feature of progress, because, Mr. Kidd assumes, only through the evo- 
lution of society can man attain his highest development. But society 
is an organic growth; it has a certain form of life and a certain course 
of development; it obeys the same laws of life as other organisms. 
Therefore, the evolution of society requires that its individual members 
be subject to the same laws of stress and competition and selection as 
other forms of life. “In fact, if progress is to continue, the individual 
must be compelled to submit to conditions of existence of the most 
onerous kind, which, to all appearances, his reason actually gives him 
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the power to suspend—and all to further a development in which he 
has not, and in which he never can have, gua individual, the slightest 
practical interest.” In a word, the interests of the individual and the 
social organism are and must remain antagonistic. Yet the necessary 
condition of progress is the submission of the immediate interests of 
the individual to the ultimate interests of society. Man’s reason is 
necessarily opposed to this, hence, there can never be any rational 
sanction for progress. If, then, progress is to continue, there must be 
an integrating force strong enough to overcome the individualistic 
power of reason. This integrating force Mr. Kidd finds in religion. 
All religions, he says, have this in common, and no belief can be called 
a religion without it, viz.: they furnish an ultra-rational sanction for 
individual conduct. This is their function in society, and the existence 
of this ultra-rational sanction, which prevents the suspension, by man’s 
reason, of the conditions of progress, is the great central fact of 
history. 

Having set forth the principles and conditions of progress, Mr. 
Kidd proceeds to study, in the light of their existence, the actual social 
organism. Western civilization, he finds to be exactly coexistent with 
the Christian religion. The distinctive product of this religion is 
Altruism. This is the formative force now at work upon society. The 
present and the future of our social organism depend on the nature of 
the tendencies it fosters. To determine the function of altruism is 
then, to obtain the key to the future. A careful examination of the 
Christian era convinces Mr. Kidd that altruism is not, as generally 
supposed, lessening the competition and stress of life. On the con- 
trary, where altruism is most developed, he finds competition, human- 
ized it is true, most active and involving the greatest number of indi- 
viduals. Altruism is indeed, by softening and deepening human 
character, gradually forcing from the power-holding classes concessions 
to the masses of the people,— concessions, however, that, by securing 
greater equality of opportunity and freedom of activity, tend always 
toward increased competition. The true function of altruism then, is 
to bring all classes of men into competition on a footing of equality, 
where the law of the survival of the fittest shall have fullest and fairest 
sway. 

The development of the altruistic spirit was that which gave men 
in the eighteenth century personal freedom. In the nineteenth, it 
has practically secured political freedom. We are now on the eve of a 
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third great movement,— industrial and social in its character. Will 
this third change result in socialism? Mr. Kidd answers this momen- 
tous question in the negative. True socialism, he says, has invariably 
one end in view,— “the final suspension of that personal struggle for 
existence which has been waged from the beginning of life.” But the 
inevitable conditions of progress and the tendencies of modern society 
alike preclude the attainment of this ideal. State interference, in 
favor of the masses at the expense of the classes will indeed continue 
to increase, whether we like it or not, but this interference will always 
have in view the end of securing greater freedom of competition rather 
than its final suspension. 

Social Evolution is not a well written book. It is especially wanting 
in coherence. Neither the chapters nor their contents are arranged in 
logical sequence. Indeed, there is throughout such a confused ming- 
ling of proof and check, of theory and history, that it is extremely 
difficult logically to formulate the author’s position. Yet, in spite all 
this, one cannot rise from the study of the book without feeling that 
one has been conversing with’a man of philosophical grasp and argu- 
mentative force. One instinctively attributes the poor workmanship to 
an attempt on the part of the writer to appeal to a popular audience. 
Probably on account of this difficulty of grasping clearly his train of 
thought, Mr. Kidd has been much attacked for inconsistency. He is, 
it is said, alternately ultra-socialistic and ultra-individualistic. This 
charge cannot be maintained. Once grant Mr. Kidd’s premises and 
his conclusions follow plausibly enough, the successful critic must go 
deeper. If Mr. Kidd’s conclusions are refuted it must be done by a 
direct attack upon his postulates. Here, indeed, there is debatable 
ground. 

The whole fabric of Mr. Kidd’s argument really rests upon two 
assumptions. First, he assumes that stress is absolutely necessary for 
progress, 7. ¢., he denies the possibility of the inheritance of acquired 
tendencies. Yet this subject is still in the stage of heated discussion, 
and until the Weissmann-Spencer controversy has progressed much 
further than at present, it will not be possible to postulate the absolute 
necessity of stress, much less to base upon it a theory of social prog- 
ress. Second, Mr. Kidd assumes that the interests of the individual 
and society are and must remain antagonistic. From this he draws 
the inference that there can never be any rational sanction for progress. 
Here postulate and inference seem to rest upon a peculiar use of the 
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word “reason.” As Mr. Kidd views reason, it can sanction those 
things only that yield an immediate benefit to the individual directly 
involved. Manifestly, this is a very narrow use of the term. Yet 
unless it be allowed, the whole structure of his theory of progress is 
destroyed. Take away the great disintegrating force in society and 
there is no longer any ground for postulating religion as the one great 
integrating force, which alone prevents the suspension of the condi- 
tions of progress, and shapes the course of social history. The most 
general fault, indeed, of Mr. Kidd’s book seems to lie just in this 
attempt to make simple what is, of necessity, complex. In assuming 
that men submit to stress and competition solely through the power of 
religion he is at least leaving out of account the influence of economic 
forces, and ignoring the fact that the great mass of men are condi- 
tioned, in their action, by the pressure of circumstances; they must 


submit if they live. 


R. F. Hoxie. 


Ueber die Entwickelung der australischen Eisenbahnpolitk nebst 
einer Einleitung tiber das Problem der Eisenbahnpolitik in 
Theorie und Praxis, By Dr. Moritz Kanpt. Berlin: Hans 
Mamroth, 1894. 8vo. pp. xxxiv+263. 


THE experience of Australia is attracting more and more attention 
in recent years as students come to realize the importance of the 
experiments which are being tried by the English of the antipodes. 
Their socialistic experiments have fer almost a generation controlled 
the development and shaped the industry of the colonies. The experi- 
ments have been tried under circumstances singularly favorable, and 
until recent financial disturbances caused closer investigation and 
revealed the real character of their boasted prosperity, the success of 
government ownership and management of railways in the Australian 
colonies was cited by those who favor enlarging the sphere of state 
activity as proof of the feasibility of their schemes. With such a view 
obtaining credence it is natural for Dr. Cohn and his school to make a 
special study of Australian railways. The work has been undertaken 
on the plan common among the Germans and, so far as the results are 
published, carried out with German thoroughness. 

Dr. Kandt begins with an elaborate bibliography, not only of railway 
literature bearing on the subject in hand, but of all railway literature, 
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technical and economic, historical and theoretical, general and partic- 
ular, books and articles. 

It is of course, desirable to have bibliographies made, and the 
introductory chapter discussing the principles of railway theory and 
practice furnish a slight excuse for attaching all this bibliographical 
material to a book on Australian railways. Until some system is 
devised for the publication of careful and complete bibliographies the 
temptation to attach a long list of authorities to each historical book 
or monograph will be strong, particularly for a new author, and where 
the list is as complete and the field as unoccupied as in the present 
case, the offense is quite pardonable, 

The first chapter of fifty pages is taken up with a brief statement of 
the views of different writers on railway problems, naturally the most 
space is given to a comparison of the points urged in favor of the 
system of state management as against the competitive system, but the 
earlier theories are not neglected and the remedies proposed by such 
men as Hudson and Stickney are mentioned. 

Before coming to the subject proper the training of the German 
historical school is again apparent, for we are given a brief history of 
the colonization and development of Australia before 1846, when the 
first proposition to introduce railways into the colonies was made. 

When the railway question was once taken up in the colonies it 
was carefully considered in the light of English, French and conti- 
nental experience. Gladstone sent a circular letter to the colonial 
governors warning them not to fall into the common danger of granting 
the proposed companies too long a lease of life, or powers too great 
or irrevocable, and in this letter the points most clearly taught by 
English experience were embodied. 

The first railway bill was passed in 1849 and incorporated a com- 
pany called the Sydney Railway Company. The passage of this act 
had been preceded by much discussion and by different propositions 
from the governor, from members of the legislature and from private 
individuals, all of which are described in chronological order. A 
description of similar action in the other colonies during the early 
days is also given. The author then selects Victoria as the typical 
colony, and narrates her experience in detail. 

In the whole account’ there is no really new principle developed, 
and hardly a new treatment of the problems which have presented 
themselves in the same way in other countries. The difficulty of 
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securing capital, the state guarantee of interest, the question of land 
grants, of parallel lines or monopolies, the rates to be charged and the 
dividends, state building or partial state building as in France, State 
operating or leasing, political or business management,—AIll these and 
other questions had to be solved there as they have had to be solved 
in Europe and America. Local conditions and customs did much in 
determining the solution there, and it is the differences that these local 
conditions caused in the problem that are of most interest. What 
they did and experienced in the same way that Europe and America 
have long since done and described possesses only the interest of a 
twice told tale, but where they have gone farther than we, and presumably 
can throw light on the problems that must be faced in the near future, 
the account will be more valuable. Unfortunately this volume ends with 
the account of the victory of the state over the private systems in 1873, 
and so does not bring us on to the new ground at all. The experi- 
ence of the last decade is what we want most, and if Dr. Kandt will 
give it to us with the same care and thoroughness as he has shown in 
writing the earlier history his work will be appreciated by all students, 


whether they agree with his conclusions or not. 
HILL. 


L’Agriculture aux Etats-Unis. By Emre Levasseur. Paris: 


1894. 

One result of M. Levasseur’s visit to this country last year is this 
attractive volume on American agriculture. The purpose of the book 
is to give a conspectus of the industry as it exists today, with so much 
of historical matter as may be necessary to a clear apprehension of the 
factors that make up the present situation. The scope of the book is 
quite comprehensive. It introduces the subject with a chapter on statis- 
tical and other sources of information, and on the publications and meth- 
ods of official bodies, state and federal, especially of the Department of 
Agriculture. In his survey of the methods by which statistical informa- 
tion is obtained M. Levasseur shows an appreciation of the difficulties 
of the task as well as of the shortcomings of the results achieved. By 
an easily intelligible mistake, a short supplementary bibliography, of 
very limited scope, appended to this chapter (pp. 13-14) on the sources 
of information, has been unintentionally given a claim of exhaustive- 
ness which it belies in a very unfortunate manner. 

From a comparison of the present condition of American farming 
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with its past and with the farming situation in other countries, the infer- 
ence is drawn (p. 44) that the complaints of the farmers of the country 
are not altogether well grounded. Cheap and fertile soil goes far to 
offset any advantage which their competitors in older countries may 
possess in the way of proximity to the market, cheap labor, or low stand- 
ard of living. The American farmer has the advantage of low rent, 
or of a low price of land (which is the capitalized expression of a low 
rent), and this suggests that the remedy ready at hand for the depres- 
sion in agriculture in France and other European countries is a lower- 
ing of rents to the true value of the land as a means of production. 


The farmer properly pays for the use of the instrument of production in pro- 
portion to what it will produce. If it is true that it has now become impossible 
for him to go on producing at current prices, he has a right to demand a 
reduction of rents to a point where an equilibrium will be established, that is 
to say, a point at which he can produce without loss. . . . . Interest on 
capital has sensibly declined during the past thirty years, in France and else- 
where ; capitalists have yielded to the force of necessity. Why should not the 
rate of interest paid on landed capital, that is the interest as counted in terms 
of money, submit to the same law when a revolution in the production and 
distribution of agricultural products has virtually changed the terms of the 
contract by diminishing the power which landed capital possessed of yielding 
a money product ? 

When this rule is applied to the farming industry of this country, as 
the facts of the situation today are applying it with constantly increas- 
ing rigor, it affects not so much the relation between tenant and landlord 
as that between debtor and creditor, and, what is of equal significance 
and is submitted to with equal reluctance, it reduces the nominal value, 
the value in terms of money, at which the “independent” farmer’s 
property is capitalized. 

Following the two introductory chapters, on Statistics and Sources 
of Information, and on the Rural Economy, the main body of the vol- 
ume is taken up with a detailed description occupying some 300 pages, 
beginning with the Cultivation of Cereals and other Vegetable Pro- 
ducts, and comprising, among other things, chapters on Forestry and 
Timber Lands, Land Sales and Mortgage Indebtedness, and Markets 
and Prices. While this survey is admirably lucid and concise, and 
while the information it contains surprises one rather by the accuracy 
and insight which it displays than by any absence of these qual- 
ities, the limits of space preclude any exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject on a scope so broad as that of M. Levasseur’s book. It is, as it is 
intended to be, a work of general information for European readers 
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first and foremost; but M. Levasseur’s impartial attitude and breadth 
of view, as well as his very compact and entertaining presentation of 
his subject, gives it a high value also for Americans. 

Speaking of the cost of production of grain, with a view to the rela- 
tive advantages enjoyed by American farmers and their European com- 
petitors, M. Levasseur finds that writers interested in upholding a 
thesis have been too prone to make much of some special factor in the 
situation, such as changes in tariff and the like, while they have neg- 
lected the dominant human factor. “In agriculture as in industry at 
large, success depends in great part on the man.” It is not safe to 
predict, for example, as has so frequently been done, that if the market 
price of the product falls permanently below a given figure production 
cannotgo on. A change of this kind, unless it goes to an extreme, 
need not produce such radical effects. 

In all industry, whether manufacturing or agricultural, a large number of 
the persons engaged are of a vegetative habit; they get their livelihood by 
their business, and expand or contract their scale of living to correspond with 
their profits. In agriculture especially this mass of vegetative producers is 
enormous. The United States are no exception in this respect, although the 
standard of living in that country is higher than in France. The American far- 
mers complain of low prices; most assuredly, there are years when many do 
business at a loss, that is, spend more money on their business and their liveli- 
hood than they make; but on an average, and allowance being made for the 
proper exceptions, farming has so far afforded the farmers a living,—other- 
wise it would have been abandoned. 

In the section treating of Prices and Freight Rates there occur one or 
two mistakes to which attention may be called. On page 318 (note) 
it is remarked that the freight rates given in cents per bushel in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States do not correspond with those 
given in the Aeport of the Interstate Commerce Commission in cents per 
100 pounds, “the bushel being counted at 46 pounds”! If the rates 
are converted from the one schedule to the other at 60 pounds to the 
bushel it will be found that they agree as nearly as figures of this class 
can be expected to agree. The following (p. 323) is also a little con- 
fusing: “The difference between the highest and lowest price [of 
wheat] for the year in Chicago is commonly very pronounced, having 
been as great as 125 cents in 1886, under the paper-money régime, and 
g2 cents in 1888 under the régime of specie payments.” Apart from 
the slip by which 1886 is brought under the “régime of paper money,” 
there is the correction to be made here that 1886 was a particularly 
sluggish year for the wheat market, the price of cash wheat never 
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reaching one dollar, and the range for the year not exceeding some 
20 or 25 cents; if the date given is a misprint for 1868, it is to 
be remarked that wider divergences occurred during the sixties; it is 
more probable that the larger figure is intended for the year 1888 
when the price varied by something over 125 cents, going as high as 
$2 at the end of September (the month of the notorious corner asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr. Hutchinson), and as low as 72—73 cents 
during the early part of the year. 

As to the future of American agriculture the opinion expressed is 
hopeful without being enthusiastic : 

American production has two outlets: home consumption and exportation. 
Improvement in the agriculture of Europe, extension of grain and cattle cul- 
ture in other exporting countries, and obstructive tariffs in importing countries 
may disturb the export trade of the United States, but will not drive them out 
of the foreign markets. America will continue to export. What proportion 
of her product, the future alonecan tell. What is certain is that it will require 
added effort to hold the markets already occupied or to find new ones, for 
more countries are constantly entering the market with agricultural products, 
and the facilities for transpurtation are increasing, resulting in increased com- 
petition. But, on the other hand, it is beyond question that American indus- 
try can aid American agriculture in opening up new outlets for its products 
by diversifying the form in which the goods are put on the market, (p. 349). 


Home consumption will of course also increase; more slowly, 
probably, than in the past,’ but still very appreciably. ‘There are 
writers who fancy that they can see afar off the day when America will 
contain a population dense enough to consume all the agricultural 
products of the country. That day, if it is coming at all, is too remote 
to occupy our thoughts at present For the present generation 
it is idle to count on the home consumption to carry off the entire 
product and so remove the necessity of an export market.” (p. 350.) 
“Prices will remain low . . . . If this abundant supply is to become, 
as I am persuaded it will be, a permanent feature of the market in the 
future, it is not improbable that prices will fall even below their pres- 
ent level, to a point which it would be rash to attempt to fix.” 
(p. 351). ‘One of the consequences of low prices will probably be a 
decline in the value of farms devoted exclusively or principally to the 


*By an oversight, quite explicable, but misleading, a statement made in the 
JOURNAL (June, 1893. p. 375), that “the bread-eating population of the countries which 
draw on the supplies of the general market to which America contributes, may be 
expected to increase by ten per cent. in ten years,” is referred te (p. 350) as an esti- 
mate applying to the future rate of increase of the population of the United States. 
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production of the depreciated articles,” (p. 353). The ultimate result 
being a diversification and intensification of farming, with a continua- 
tion in the future of the progress made in the recent past. ‘“ American 
agriculture was favored by fortune for some fifteen years; it will now 
have to put forth greater efforts, for less results perhaps ; but it is capa- 
ble of doing so” (p. 358). But there is no doubt of the final result. 
As a final word on the question of the marketing of agricultural 
produce, M. Levasseur remarks on the protective tariffs, on grain 
especially, so much in vogue in Europe today. He traces the French 
protective legislation, without many words, to the cupidity of the land- 
owners, and characterizes it as at best an attempt to take money out 
of the pockets of one part of the French people in order to put it into 
those of another part. T. B. VEBLEN. 


Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By Epwin R. A 
SELIGMAN. Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Vol. ix., Nos. 1 and 2. pp. 222. 

In the present monograph, Professor Seligman, already well known 
as our foremost writer on theoretical finance, has taken up, with his 
accustomed scholarly thoroughness, the interesting problem of pro- 
gressive taxation. The same care and industry and scholarship that 
characterized his admirable monograph on the Jucidence of Taxation" is 
also noticeable on every page of the present work. In one important 
respect, however, the two essays differ: the present effort is marked by 
much less originality than its predecessor; it cannot be said to make 
any very positive contribution to either side of the controversy with 
which it is concerned. This difference was largely inevitable. So 
much thought had already been expended upon the question, the 
issues involved had been so thoroughly threshed out before Professor 
Seligman approached the problem, that there was little left to do 
except to restate the problem in the light of the best recent discus- 
sions, and to make a discriminating analysis of the strength and weak- 
ness in the reasoning of both champions and adversaries of progres- 
sive taxation—to separate the chaff from the grain. As a statement 
of the problem and as an examination of the conditions upon which 
its solution depends, the present essay is the best thing we have on the 
It takes account of everything of importance that has thus 


subject. 
* Reviewed in vol. i. No. 2 of the JouRNAL (March, 1893). 
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far been developed in connection with the controversy about progres- 
sive taxation. Its utility is far greater than its originality. The his- 
torical, critical, and analytical chapters of the essay are the strongest — 
the carefully prepared historical appendices will particularly appeal to 
the special student of finance. The least satisfactory portion is the 
chapter in which the author states his own conclusions. His attitude 
is that of an apologist for progressive taxation ; and, it must be added, 
that the apology is not a very convincing one. 

Writers on taxation are now substantially agreed to accept faculty 
as the basis of taxation. The old doctrine of taxation in proportion 
to benefits received has been given up by scientific students as unten- 
able, although it still lingers on in the language of the courts and in 
the utterances of those whose opinions have not been brought down to 
date. But though faculty is very generally accepted as the test of tax- 
able capacity there is still wide difference of opinion as to how it is to 
be measured or to be realized in a concrete rule of taxation. The 
original idea of faculty had reference simply to conditions of produc- 
tion; it looked at faculty only on its positive side. A more enlarged 
conception later took also into the account consumption and turned 
attention to the negative aspect. It was on this side that the faculty 
theory gave rise to the docrine of equality of sacrifice, which has been 
the starting point of most of the later upholders of the theory of pro- 
gressive taxation. Different methods of applying this doctrine were 
adopted by different writers, but all of them involving the central idea 
that, since the intensity of our wants—and, therefore, the final utility 
of the income which satisfies them — diminishes as we ascend the scale 
of wants from the lower and more pressing to the higher and less 
urgent, a strictly proportional tax, 7. ¢., one at a uniform rate, involves 
relatively smaller sacrifices from the larger incomes and, therefore, 
violates the rule of equality. Or, put it in another form, it is main- 
tained that taxable capacity increases in a more rapid ratio than income, 
and that sacrifice increases in a diminishing ratio. Under these cir- 
cumstances it becomes necessary, in order to equalize the burdens upon 
all, to tax the larger incomes at higher rates than the smaller, the pro- 
gression of rate stopping at the point where equal amounts of income 
are of equal value to their possessor, because of the equal intensity of 
his remaining wants at this point. This is, in essence, the theory of 


progressive taxation. 
Now, it may at once be conceded that there is a large element of 
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truth in this position, without for a moment allowing that the logic of 
the argument demands progressive taxation. Progressive taxation 
means increase of rate with every given increase of income up to a 
certain point. Taxation has to do with quantities, with questions 
of how much, and unless the theory of progression can supply us 
with a definite rule for determining a mathematical scale of progres- 
sion and for marking the point where further progression should cease, 
it must be said to have failed in making good its case, for until then it 
cannot be said to have provided a working rule of taxation, which is 
the real test in these matters. The attempts that have thus far been 
made to formulate a definite rule of progression are very unsatisfac- 
tory, and, without stopping to prove the assertion, 1t may be said, with 
a great degree of confidence, that such attempts are almost necessarily 
destined to failure. The basis upon which the theory of progression 
largely rests is the supposed constancy of the relation between human 
wants and the means of their satisfaction. This relationship is sub- 
jective, and, practically, at least, immeasurable, even laying aside the 
psychological difficulty introduced by the presence of the varying 
personal equation. How, then, are we to measure the sacrifices in 
taxation? The theory of progression gives us no answer and can 
give none. It results from this that it is necessarily and viciously 
arbitrary, and may become a dangerous temptation in the hands of the 
radical democracy. It may be admitted that proportional taxation is 
unequal and defective, that it must also necessarily fail to realize 
“ideal justice.” But it is at least certain, definite, intelligible and 
practicable ; and these are merits not to be too lightly valued in mat- 
ters of legislation, even when they are secured at the expense of some 
“justice.” Proportional taxation meets the requirements of expediency, 
even if it does not secure the ends of “justice.” The danger is that 
progressive taxation, in its pursuit of “justice,” may fail in the attain- 
ment of either, or, what is worse and almost as likely, may produce 
more injustice than what it seeks to avoid. ‘The “equities of contri- 
bution” are, after all, a good deal of a fiction; there are other con- 
siderations of more vital consequence in taxation. Taxation was not 
designed to be an instrument of justice, and nothing is easier to prove 
than that, as ordinarily conceived, it works injustice. But it is prob- 
ably as much as we may hope for in the present stage of social and 
political development that a system of taxation should attain its one 
universally recognized object, viz., the provision of an adequate reve- 
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nue—without producing unnecessary friction and without becoming 
the means of oppression. Until reformers know more about the ways 
of justice than they do at present, it will be the part of wisdom to 
hold fast to tried and known expedients in taxation. To tell us, as 
Professor Seligman does, that “if we never can reach an ideal, there 
is no good reason why we should not strive to get as close to it as 
possible,” without telling us in definite terms what that ideal is and 
how we are to approach it; to tell us that “on the whole less injustice 
will be done by adopting some form of progression than by accepting 
the universal rule of proportion,” without letting us into the secret of 
how to choose the proper form ; to tell us that “progressive taxation 
is at all events neither more illogical nor more unjust than propor- 
tional taxation,” without telling us what either the logic or “justice” 
of taxation really demands ; and, finally, to tell us that an “instability 
that works in the general direction of what is recognized as justice to 
a stability which is necessarily unjust,” without telling “ what is recog- 
nized as justice,” and without giving even as much as a general direc- 
tion how to work in the “general direction” of “justice,” is not 
simply to weaken respect for the principle of progressive taxation, but 
to lead us into a quagmire of difficulties without showing the way 
out of them, or even showing that there is a way out. The presenta- 
tion is impressive, but not very illuminating. The most that can fairly 
be said for progressive taxation is that its strength, thus far, at least, 
consists mainly in the weakness of the opposed form ; it has no really 
useful legs of its own to stand on. 


<. MILLER. 
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APPENDIX I. 


TABLES RELATING TO CALIFORNIA BREADSTUFFS. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


1. The table of Rainfall represents the precipitation at San Francisco, 
which is a fair average of the wheat-growing part of the state. Its direct 
connection with the abundance of the crop will be apparent at a glance: a 
scanty rain is followed by a meagre harvest. This connection would have 
been more apparent if I had shown the spring rains in a separate table. The 
yield per acre depends very directly on the moisture in the ground between 
February 1 and May I5. 

2. The Population is taken from the State Census for 1862 and the United 
States Census for 1870, 1880 and 1890. The growth of the intervening years 
is estimated. 

3. The Acreage follows in general the State Surveyor-General’s reports 
down to 1878, after which these reports cease to give it. After that I have 
simply followed the best information I could get. I am satisfied the acreage 
is considerably over-stated. 

4. The Estimated Crops. This table is made up as follows: To the 
exports were added the consumption for food, seed, feed, and distilling, together 
with the stock left over at the end of twelve months, and from this was deducted 
the sum of the stock brought over from the previous year and the imports of 
the year; the balance represents the crop. 

The exports were obtained mainly by direct computation from contem- 
porary newspapers. The consumption was estimated as follows: 390 pounds 
wheat was allowed to each individual of the population— 330 pounds for 
bread, and 60 pounds for feed and wasteage. In some years an extra allow- 
ance was made for distilling, where I knew such a margin was required. For 
seed I have allowed 75 pounds to every acre, as per table of acreage. This 
figure was assumed after careful examination. I have corresponded with a 
large number of experts, and found that there was a great difference in 
the practice of different districts, running all the way from 40 to 120 pounds 
of seed per acre. Heavy lands require more seed than light; the northern 
part of the state uses more than the south; and old land requires more than 
new. The average of my answers is a trifle under 75 pounds. 
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5. The Imports are gathered from the old commercial newspapers down 
to 1871; thence from the records of the Merchants’ Exchange to 1882; and 
thence to the present time from the Produce Exchange Reports. 

6. The “Stocks on Hand” are obtained from various sources. For the 
earlier years we have the account of stock in San Francisco warehouses taken 
each year by the dealers; while the amount stored outside of the city was not 
large prior to 1868 and could be ascertained with reasonable accuracy. From 
1868 to the present time the Produce Exchange has taken an annual census 
of stock in the state. These figures I have adopted, except for the four years 
1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874, where I could not obtain them, and was obliged 
to substitute estimates from other sources. 

7. Prices prior to 1859 are taken from the old files of commercial news- 
papers; since 1859, mainly from the records in my own office. In Liverpool 
I have aimed at giving the price of Spot Wheat and not futures; in San 
Francisco the current price of No. 1 Shipping; in freights I have adopted the 
.rate per ton of 2240 pounds for No.1 iron ships, direct to Liverpool, not to 
Cork for orders. 

8. Exports. The exports are made up from the contemporary news- 
papers down to 1866; thence to 1878 from Friedlander’s Circulars ; thence 
to the present time, from the Commercial News. In all these statistics it has 
been very difficult to ensure certainty, as the original authorities often dis- 
agree widely. 

Prior to railroad building the state was practically isolated except by sea. 
Since then there has been a little import and export by rail, but the volume 
has been small. Of late years, however, it is important enough to require 
notice, and has been taken into account. 
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TABLE I. 
RAINFALL Acezace EstimaTep Crops 
(INCHES) (CENTALS) 

1849-50 33 10 112 000 
1850-51 7 40 160 000 
1851-52 18 44 ff eas 163 058 224 435 
1852-53 35 26 375 000 240 000 
1853-54 23 87 1854 69 860 I 281 160 275 000 
1854-55 23 68 1855 147 257 I 325 540 293 000 
1855-56 21 66 1856 171 869 1 462 120 307 000 
1856-57 19 88 1857 164 642 I 057 700 327 000 
1857-58 21 81 1858 186 464 I 517 400 344 000 
1858-59 22 22 1859 281 109 2 403 820 361 000 
1859-60 22 27 1860 298 108 3 570 280 379 997 
1860-61 19 72 1861 323 196 3 000 780 398 022 
1861-62 49 27 1862 410 202 3 527 720 416 047 
1862-63 13 62 1863 412 248 3 542 880 434 072 
1863-64 10 08 1864 490 996 1 885 320 452 097 
1864-65 24 73 1865 413 309 4 062 320 470 122 
1865-66 22 93 1866 600 000 7 239 900 488 147 
1866-67 34 92 1867 905 385 7 226 340 506 172 
1867-68 38 84 1868 I 126 ggI 8 476 000 524 197 
1868-69 21 35 1869 1 274 560 8 700 320 542 222 
1869-70 19 31 1870 I 528 891 7 107 240 560 247 
1870-71 14 10 1871 I §25 993 4 984 900 590 692 
1871-72 34 71 1872 I 769 668 15 173 620 621 137 
1872-73 18 02 1873 2 128 615 11 665 420 651 582 
1873-74 23 98 1874 2 156 149 14 593 020 682 027 
1874-75 18 40 1875 2 365 852 II 545 440 712 472 
1875-76 26 o1 1876 2 397 713 16 899 220 742 917 
1876-77 10 00 1877 2 075 902 8 991 060 773 362 
1877-78 31 12 1878 2 346 472 16 372 880 803 807 
1878-79 24 56 1879 2 300 000 16 160 140 834 252 
1879-80 26 38 1880 2 240 000 32 537 360 864 697 
1880-81 29 86 1881 2 367 200 20 503 340 899 041 
1881-82 16 14 1882 2 767 000 21 439 060 933 385 
1882-83 20 12 1883 2 795 000 21 403 680 967 729 
1883-84 32 38 1884 3 060 000 29 873 800 I 002 073 
1884-85 18 10 1885 2 800 000 15 234 780 I 036 417 
1885-86 33 05 1886 3 100 000 21 230 300 I 070 761 
1886-87 19 04 1887 3 200 000 17 639 800 I 105 105 
1887-88 16 74 1888 3 100 000 18 643 080 I 139 449 
1888-89 23 86 1889 3 300 000 25 959 660 I 173 793 
1889-90 45 84 1890 3 000 000 18 723 680 I 208 130 
1890-91 17 58 2 arrr- 21 752 700 I 262 525 
1891-92 18 53 22 144 840 I 319 338 
1892-93 21 75 eR - daevenss 20 938 880 1 378 708 
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IMPORTS 


Stocks ON HAND 


YEAR 


Tora, WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


Tora, WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


1850 
1851 


1852 
1853 
1853-543 
1854-553 
1855-563 
1856-57 


1857-58 


1858-59 


1859-60 


1860-61 
1861-62 


1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


1865-66 


1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


Foreign 
Oregon 
Eastern 
Foreign 
Oregon 
Eastern 
Foreign 
Oregon 
Eastern 
Oregon 
Eastern 


“ 


Oregon 
“ 


Eastern 
Foreign 
Oregon 
Foreign 
Oregon 


7898 038 
957 108 
2530 163 
3790 694 
415 984 
146 400 
147 231 
136 223 


160 268 


181 315 


20 616 


105 816 


40 436 
120 
651 


358 oo1 


65 571 


236 331 
544 000 
375 000 
433 679 
584 868 
596 648 
308 417 
798 308 
223 783 
399 983 
359 


CH NH MNS ND 


2 Six months. 


|| 
FLour WHEAT 
| Source | (ssts.) | (cenTAts) vm 
449 478 67 I 1854 July 13 471 000 
Jeseeeeeeee| 48 800).......... 1855 Aug. I 490 000 
Oregon 35 584 20 696 1857 July 31 300 000 
Eastern 
MM | 22 394 5 599 1858 “ 1 30 Jal 
2 110 15 988 
| 170 95 1859 “ I 124 491 
10 658 
33 9 957 1861 “ 0 000 
9 473 11 717 120 000 
14 372 46 292 64 000 
4 387 2210; 
75 440 26 go2 | 
9 883 I§ 11! | 
74 703 12 222 1867 120 000 
“ 140 900} 121 300 1868 “ 93 600 
? 110 000 45 000 1869 “ 248 408 
122 136 67 271 . 318 759 
180 558 43 194 a7: 400 000 
118 311] 241 713 1872 “ 200 000 
88 185 43 862 1 200 000 
130 735} 406 103 200 000 
= 66 066 25 586 1875 “ 371 104 q 
60 562) 218 298 1876 “ 172 908 
85 611 102 938 529 747 
061; 538 771) 811 953 || 1878 345 117 
96 291 580 505 || 1879“ 706 609 
110 323 555 947 || 1880 “ 416 623 
- 90 260} 166 614) 437 397 || 1881 “ Ig 851 054 
56 393 289! 562 225 || 1882 “ 180 875 q 
7 68 303} 154 550} 359 459 || 1883“ 210 500 
144 940| 232 204] 667 025 || 1884 “ oor 850 
97 390} 410 703 033 || 1885 “ 595 300 
98 660) 1 339 1 635 858 || 1886 “ 559 575 
65 526] I 000 406) I 196 984 || 1887 “ Q4I 225 
? 108 737| 1 183 727| I 509 938 || 1888 = 097 720 
sg 103 265 831 107| I 140 904 || 1889 June 394 125 
“i 81 546) 573 595| 818 233 || 1890 “ 044 333 
2 90 603) I 442 358) I 714 166 || 1891 “ 990 060 
= 118 663) 1 293 718] 1 649 708 || 1892 “ 461 700 1 
i 123 676; 990 844) 1 361 871 | 1893“ 735 904 
= = 168 994! 1 161 174| 1 668 158 || 1894 “ 787 020 
1 Calendar year. Pe 3 Crop year. 
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TABLE III. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM CALIFORNIA, 1854-94. 


YEAR 


1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 


1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


To CHINA, JAPAN, East INDIEs, 


To Europe AND CAPE TOWN 

Wueat FLour Tora WHEAT WuHeEat Fiour Tora, WHeat 

(CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) (CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) 
4 752 7 415 26 997 1 482 2 140 7 902 
6 479 18 318 GE OED foccccccsess 5 622 16 866 
7 755 20 702 69 861 
1075 105 105 178 | I 390 639 44 040 30 330 135 030 
571 248 7 149 592 695 20 356 23 018 89 410 
762 765 14 569 806 472 151 442 52 299 308 339 
779 071 2 280 785 911 134 493 57 009 305 520 
rere 088 275 892 100 428 577 176 
2 497 969 50 139 | 2 648 386 147 697 | 115 047 492 838 
3 321 000 48 938 | 3 467 814 23 170 80 445 264 505 
3 025 539 9 100 | 3 052 839 85 689 | 169 052 592 845 
4 732 787 21 197 | 4 796 378 49 686 | 198 822 646 152 
3 547 715 36 853 | 3 658 274 930 94 249 283 677 
1 386 039 9 866 | I 415 637 845 173 225 520 520 
9 793 240 15 858 | 9 840 814 3.174 | 142 944 432 006 
7 241 798 107 189 321 567 
8 669 454 | 194 456 | 9 252 822 24 167 | 177 177 555 698 
6 048 531 | 209 472 | 6 676 947 179 | 161 714 485 321 
10 422 401 250 747 |I1 174 642 10 471 161 576 495 199 
3 774 432 | 116 995 | 4 125 417 75 703 | 194 776 031 
9 817 O81 118 331 |10 172 074 31 984 257 020 803 044 
10 311 II9 118 282 |10 665 965 9 654 233 807 7IIl 345 
13 347 301 257 199 |14 118 898 I 072 248 102 745 378 
21 980 138 436 281 |23 288 981 125 757 282 075 971 982 
14 432 304 643 858 |16 363 878 126 694 288 792 993 070 
II 250 299 | 775 398 |13 576 493 117 298 721 896 280 
15 662 103 | 708 340 |17 787 123 78 | 411 042 I 233 204 
II O12 440 | 421 801 [12 277 843 68 362 | 471 501 1 482 865 
11 800 284 069 |12 652 273 56 827 348 416 I 102 075 
700 | BOE | SIS 408 965 I 226 895 
12 786 534 | 433 987 |14 088 495 14 | 431.798 | 1 295 408 
13 361 543 | 390 239 |14 532 260 438 173 172 519 954 
12 183 | 245 862 |13 343 769 I 426 963 1 280 890 
10 281 §22 | 351 047 |I11 334 663 6| 523 515 1 570 551 
9 169 697 38 295 | 9 284 582 21 | 444 697 | 1 334 112 
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TABLE III (ContTInvep). 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM CALIFORNIA, 1854-94. 


To CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO To ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC 


WueEat FLour Tora, WHEAT FLour Tora WHEAT 
(CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) 


1854-55 6 000 5 121 20 O17 
1855-56 4 8 866} 
1856-57 7 851 
1857-58 4 071 
1858-59 2 575 
1859-60 16 962 


1860-61 10 674 
1861-62 10 477 
1862-63 9 6 603 
1863-64 27 422 
1864-65 II 253 
1865-66 69 24 735 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


~ 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


18G0-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


ix) 
OCAWWW 


605 
70 39 898 : 
12 9 
122 282 = 13 
85 7 3 8 149 261 i 
167 49 174 517 366 439 
57 83 209 492 475 15 385 ee 
69 829 84 816 475 
28 272 151 458 = 
30 445 35 609 
27 44 91 899 054 bog 
21 354 286 10 798 
go 2 233 2 030 
25 orl 
8 493 
25 the 79 297 047 = 
5s Soe a 371 009 760 60 751 90 
45 804 119 095 4Ol 542 
13 one 125 942 = = 
23 283 145 882 
03 59 717 208 gI0 
193 400 618 094 717 
21 
12 994 | 
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TABLE III (Continvep). 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM CALIFORNIA, 1854-94. 


To British COLUMBIA, ALASKA 


AND SIBERIA 


To SouTtH AMERICA 


YEAR 

Wueat FLouR Tora, WHEAT WueEat FLour Torat WHear 

(CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) (CENTALS) (BARRELS) (CENTALS) 
1854-55 3 665 I 491 ag Sareea 650 I 950 
Arr 4 330 12 990 I 000 21 466 65 398 
595 995 2 985 
|... 15 5463 3374 I 
1859-60 2 899 22 009} 68 9274 28 143 905 30 858 
1860-61 I 327 8 732 27 523 30 950 3 315 40 895 
1861-62 2 121 23 149 71 568 $ 682 1 278 12 516 
1862-63 4 356 39 508 122 880 28 104 114 28 446 
1863-64 4 616 31 157 98 087 200 145 635 
1864-65 I 103 810 
1865-66 5 918 37 254 117 680 15 718 5 900 33 418 
1866-67 3.775 15 573 18 948 56 844 
1867-68 I 219 7 027 22 300 II 904 64 515 205 449 
1868-69 208 6 066 18 406 14 974 90 453 286 333 
1869-70 605 3 615 13 200 39 
1870-71 15 1 892 | ere 4 095 12 285 
1871-72 858 9 170 964 2 892 
1872-73 521 7 512 3 753 II 259 
1873-74 108 7 265 21 903 6 067 2 460 13 447 
1874-75 267 5 322 16 233 25 914 8 965 52 809 
4 038 12 306 36 918 
1876-77 253 8 041 24 376 22 663 28 22 747 
1877-78 312 6 990 21 282 77 460 17 711 130 593 
1878-79 443 8 613 26 282 114 824 24 084 187 076 
1879-80 84 8 193 24 663 183 305 17 591 236 078 
1880-81 122 19 924 | ie ee 16 161 48 483 
1881-82 go 10 878 32 724 120 13 466 40 518 
1882-83 I 299 10 342 32 325 2 18 900 56 702 
1883-84 1 477 22 791 6¢ 850 3 24 946 74 841 
1884-85 477 21 523 65 046 2 23 428 70 286 
1885-86 658 20 733 62 857 25 21 589 64 792 
1886-87 96 16 587 49 857 49 893 28 565 135 588 
1887-88 249 12 595 38 034 83 616 24 907 158 337 
1888-89 215 15 033 45 314 187 596 31 377 281 727 
1889-90 475 16 554 50 137 577 554 43 156 707 022 
1890-91 382 II 221 34 045 232 168 63 389 422 335 
1891-92 336 14 326 43 314 34 557 | 102 386 341 715 
1892-93 98 13 860 e.g 53 605 160 815 
1893-94 551 22 434 67 853 52 35 237 105 763 


. 
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TABLE III 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM CALIFORNIA, 1854-94. 


To AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


To EAsTERN Domestic PorTs 


WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


FLour 


WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


Tora WHEAT 


1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 


1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


1890-91 
189 1-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


239 943 
976 
721 
924 
989 
289 


607 
: 
|| (BARRELS) | | (BARRELS) (CENTALS) 
19 874 25 747 97 115 39 660 2 277 46 491 
266 711 5 345 282 746 yer 66 696 
37 622 352 809 138 559 30 138 649 
30 499 325 473 7 762 32 7 858 
12 103 48 144 
31 252 GOO 9 27 
15 225 7 21 
84 618 925 143 6 827 32 6 923 
174 104 58 551 349 757 818 609 | 193 056 | I 397 777 
25 309 37 081 136 552 390 387 | 148 483 835 836 é 
214 131 58 809 390 558 | I 032 066 66 531 | I 231 659 
47 274 69 370 255 384 33 062 2 802 41 468 
601 2 531 8 194 32 873 I 413 37 112 
48 2751 8 301 14 801 25 494 QI 283 
28 972 17 567 81 673 8 258 13 546 48 896 
22 400 I 22 403. 13 607 35 931 121 400 
33 681 9 209 61 308 50 026 44 217 182 677 
70 500 I 570 64 440 71 626 279 318 
63 683 17 063 114 872 ge: ee 107 833 
3 955 3 225 270 810 
3 094 7 905 10 30 
144 042 31 042 237 168 295 049 61 676 480 077 
2 429 14 049 44 576 7 597 10 970 40 507 
81 192 657 218 8 705 26 333 
360 21 628} 339 37 645 
174 923 I 640 179 843 64 564 9 504 93 076 
40 791 4 420 54 O51 4 960 2 872 13 576 
3 383 I 152 14 886 
94 964 16 212 GOO 
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TABLE III (Continvep). 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM CALIFORNIA, 1854-94. 


ToTAL Exports 


Tora, WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


(BARRELS) 


WHEAT 
(CENTALS) 


1854-55 46 841 214 610 
1855-56 17 976 135 690 . 425 046 


1856-57 22 017 37 374 134 139 
1857-58 20 7 383 22 169 
1858-59 123 19 035 57 228 
1859-60 


1860-61 I 529 924 196 774 2 120 246 
1861-62 845 742 96 838 I 136 256 
1862-63 I 018 397 136 315 I 427 342 
: 1863-64 I 005 701 145 157 I 441 172 
1864-65 25 111 gO OO1 295 114 
: 1865-66 I 044 826 249 866 I 794 424 
1866-67 3 642 505 485 593 5 099 284 
1867-68 3 773 002 426 157 5 O51 473 
1868-69 4 373 213 459 933 5 753 O12 
1869-70 4 864 590 354 106 5 926 908 
1870-71 3 583 124 194 763 4 167 413 
1871-72 I 404 355 292 398 2 281 549 
1872-73 9 835 571 264 529 10 629 158 
1873-74 7 289 278 674 698 9 313 372 
1874-75 8 803 880 525 614 10 380 722 
1875-76 6 113 695 503 513 7 624 234 
1876-77 10 627 664 507 536 12 150 272 
1877-78 3 942 612 442 358 5 269 686 
1878-79 9 996 122 527 440 II 578 442 
1879-80 10 526 912 493 949 12 008 759 
1880-81 13 367 767 662 093 15 354 046 
1881-82 22 560 622 919 898 25 320 316 
1882-83 14 602 619 I 105 639 17 919 536 
1883-84 II 282 670 I 260 628 15 064 554 
1884-85 15 732 435 I 304 641 19 646 358 
1885-86 II 340 329 1 096 695 14 630 414 
1886-87 12 005 O10 801 913 14 410 749 
1887-88 8 678 767 823 212 Ir 148 403 
1888-89 13 008 653 845 232 15 544 349 
1889-90 13 495 859 1 148 340 16 940 879 
1890-91 13 611 516 g02 250 16 318 266 
1891-92 12 680 227 1 058 375 15 855 352 
1892-93 10 310 513 1 176 676 13 840 541 


- 1893-94 9 191 408 799 450 11 589 758 


| 


PRICE OF NO. 1 CALIFORNIA WHEAT IN LIVERPOOL. 
(SHILLINGS AND PENCE PER CWT.) 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE IV. 


609 


| 1866-7! | 1867-68 | 1868-69 | 1869-70 | 1870-71 | 1871-72 | 1872-73 


July. .... Io 5 12 II 6 12 
August ...... 10 10 125 119 12 
September ... 13 7 12 12 6 
October......- oe 15 9 127 12 8 13 
November....| ... 16 3 I2 4 12 11 12 
December....| ... 15 4 12 2 12 8 12 
January...... 10 10 15 11 119 12 8 12 
February..... 10 6 15 10 II 2 12 5 12 
March. ...... II 15 10 5 Il II 
April........ 16 93 12 II 
II 15 3 95 10 12 
10 9 13 II g ll 129 12 
| 1873-74 | 1874-75 | 1875-76 | 1876-77 | 1877-78 | 1878-79 | 1879-80 
II It II 9 10 4 10 2 93 
August ..... 12 2 10 9 II 4 10 3 92 
September...) 13 10 3 II 10 I 94 
October..... | 10 3 10 II 2 
November....} 13 I 99 10 II 99 II 
December... . 13 6 10 I Io 10 9 6 Il I 
January...... 13 9 9 8 10 7 93 II 
February..... 13 93 10 3 93 10 8 
12 3 9 3 10 3 92 3 
127 93 10 gl 10 
ee 12 8 9 9 10 ot 10 7 
rere 27 9 10 2 91 9 10 
1880-81 | 1881-82 | 1882-83 | 1883-84 | 1884-85 | 1885-86 | 1886-87 
10 I 97 10 9 78 611 66 
Augie ...... 9 10 10 6 9 10 95 79 611 69 
September 95 Il I 9 6 93 > 2 611 6 10 
October...... 9 10 11 6 92 92 6 8 
November 10 2 11 6 92 9 6 6 > 5 6 I0 
December g Il 10 8 gI 8 10 69 7 75 
January...... 98 10 9 92 85 72% 6 10 a 
February 9 6 10 8 97 82 6 11 67 76 
re 97 9 10 95 8 611 69 77 
9 6 Io I 93 77 74 6 11 
95 10 93 78 8 
9 6 99 77 611 67 79 
| 1887-88 | 1888-89 | 1889-90 | 1890-91 | 1891-92 | 1892-93 | 1893-94 
74 67 7 7% 7 11 
August ...... 67 74 611 7% 89 6 10 59 
September 6 7 11 611 73 8 64 5 
October...... 62 82 74 74 8 68 5 
November 6 8 8 3 71 75 9 68 cs 
December 69 7 10 72 75 89 64 5 
January...... 69 77 73 77 84 64 5 
February..... 67 a 71 79 8 6 3 5 
March... ..... 67 7 6 71 8 3 8 6 5 
67 7 8 8 75 5 11 5 
68% 69 71 87 75 61 5 
| eee 6 6 67 61 1 84 72% 5 10 4 
tThere was no regular market until 1867. 
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TABLE V. 
PRICE OF FLOUR AND WHEAT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
(IN DOLLARS AND CENTS) 
1849-50 1850-51 1851-52 . 
FLOUR FLOUR FLOUR 
Cui. AMERICAN, AMERICAN. AMEKICAN. 
Sks. 200 Ibs. |Bbls. 196 Ibs.|| Sks. 200 Ibs. |Bbls. 196 Ibs.|| Sks. 200 Ibs. |Bbls. 196 Ibs. 
[sows 15 00 14 00 10 00 II 00 
12 00 14 50 I2 00 9 50 12 00 
13 00 I2 00 I2 50 13 00 
. ee 17 00 II 00 27 00 19 00 12 75 12 00 
aa 13 00 I2 00 17 00 16 00 I2 00 12 00 
ere 31 00 30 00 17 00 16 00 II 00 10 00 
rer I2 00 II 50 17 00 17 00 II 00 II 25 
eee 14 00 12 00 12 00 14 00 10 00 10 00 
Marsch ..... 12 00 10 00 II 00 II 00 9 00 8 50 
April ...... 7 50 7 50 10 00 10 00 8 50 9 25 
May... 2.0. 13 00 II 50 9 00 9 00 7°75 8 00 
[a 9 50 9 00 10 00 10 00 18 00 20 00 
1852-53 1853-54 1854-55 
FLouR WHEAT FLouR WHEAT FLouR WHEAT 
AMERICAN. CALIFORNIA. ||\CALIFORNIA.|CALIFORNIA. 
Sks. 200 Ibs.|Bbls. 196 bs. Per Cental. || Per 196 Ibs. | Per Cental. || Per 196 Ibs. | Per Cental. 
July...) 19 00 | 2000 | ........ 18 00 | 4 25-4 50] ..... 3 25-2 50 
Aug...| 25 00 19 00 | 4 50-3 00 9 00 50-1 75 
Sept...| 32 00 32 00 5 -6 10 50 | 3 00-3 75 7 50 |I 75-1 50 
Oct....} 28 00 30 00 5 50-6 12 00 3 00-4 00 8 00 |2 00-1 50 
Nov...| 41 00 4200 | 6 -I2 9 00 | 3 25-4 50 9 00 |I 50-2 00 
Dec...| 30 00 3100 -I2 10 50 | 3 50-5 10 00 |I 50-3 25 
Jan....| 30 00 2200 11 -8 II 00 | 4 75-3 25 7 50 |2 00-3 25 
Feb...| 10 00 10 00 | 8 -4 50 7.50 | 3 50-2 So|| ‘10 00 |2 00-2 87 
March.| 12 00 1150 | 4 -3 10 00 2 50-2 75]; 10 00 |2 00-2 50 
April..}| 10 50 10 00 | 3 -2 25|| 11 00 2 75-3 50 6 00 |I 50-2 50 
May... 9 50 10 25 | 2 25 8 50 | 3 50-3 OoO|] ..... I 25-2 00 
June...| 12 00 13 00 | 2 50-3 9 00 3 00-3 25 6 00 |1 25-1 75 
1855-56 1856-57 1857-58 
FLouR WHEAT FLouR WHEAT FLouR WHEAT 
CAa.irorniA. | CALIFORNIA. || CALIFORNIA, | CALIFORNIA. || CALIFORNIA, | CALIFORNIA. 
Per 196 Ibs. | PerCental. || Per 196 tbs. | Per Cental. Per 196 lbs. Per Cental. 
er 7 00 I 50-2 00 o 35 3 00-2 25 8 00 2 50-3 00 
) eee 8 00 I 50-2 00 7 25 2 00-2 25 8 25 2 50-3 00 
Sept... cece 9 00 I 50-2 75 7 00 2 25-2 50 9 50 3 12-3 25 
ET 9 50 2 50-3 00 6 75 2 50-2 I2/| I0 50 3 12-3 25 
9 00 2 00-3 00 675 2 00-2 12 00 3 50-4 25 
are 8 So 2 75-3 25 6 75 2 37-2 62|| 13 50 4 00-4 12 
eee 9 25 3 25-2 50 7 25 2 50-2 62/| 17 00 5 00-5 25 
PODcecicces 8 00 2 50-3 00|| II oOo 3 50-3 62)| I9 00 4 75-5 00 
ae 9 25 3 00-3 25)| 12 00 4 12-4 25|| 15 00 5 00 
Ageil...<.. II 00 3 25-4 00] 13 00 4 12-4 25|| 13 00 4 50-5 00 
May 13 00 3 75-4 II 00 4 50-4 75|| 14 00 3 75-4 00 
rere 9 00 4 37-5 00 7 25 3 25-3 37'| 14 00 3 00-4 00 


( 
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TABLE VI. 
PRICE OF CALIFORNIA WHEAT AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
(DOLLARS PER CENTAL.) 
1858-59 1859-60) 1861-62) 1862-63) 1863-64) 1864-65) 1865-66) 1866-67 
July ...| 3 25 | 2 12%] 1 35 I 52%| 1 58 I 62%| 3 10 | 2 07 155 
August.| 2 62 1 773%4| I 25 I 35 I 62%] 1 45 3 40 1 68 I 52% 
Sept...| 3 00 | 1 1 23%) 1 35 | 1 1 3 47%) 1 85 | 1 41 
October| 275 | 155 | 125 | 170 | 52%] 1 30 83 | 1 92%| 1 60 
Nov. ..| 2 75 I 40 I 35 1 80 1 55 1 31%| 3 873%| 1 97% 2 00 
Dec...| 2 62 | 1 55 52%] 1 91 175 140 | 360 | 205 | 192% 
January | 2 62%] 1 62%) 1 45 | 2 25 1 78%] 1 46%] 4 00 | 2 20 177% 
Feb....|'2 &% 1 80 1 60 | 2 27%| 1 77%| 1 53%| 4 50 | 2 20 1 80 
March.. | 2 86 | 1 88%| 1 87%! 2 30 | 1 72%! 1 77%] § 08 | 205 | 2 00 
April...| 275 | 1 80 | 150 | 255 | 1 60 | 2 11%} 00 | 1 82%! 2 15 
May...| 255 | 1 65 175 | 2 523%] 1 265 | 425 !175 | 210 
June...| 215 | 155 | 1 2 17%| 1 67%| 2 60 | 3 16%| 1 65 | 1 79 
1867-68) 1868-—69| 1869-70) 1870-7 1| 187 1-72| 1872-7 3| 1873-74|1874-75|1875-76 
July ...| 1 80 | 1 87%] 1 78%] 1 2 35 1 60 172%} 170 | 212% 
August.| 1 82%] 1 1 175 | 225 | 52%) 1 95 I 60 | 2 30 
Sept. ..| 2 02%] 1 84 I 56%| 1 2 65 | 1 62%| 2 30 | 155 | 210 
October | 2 48 1 82%| 1 50 1 97%} 2 70 1 62%)! 2 25 I 52%| 2 05 
Nov. .. | 2 65 1 82%| 1 51 | 2 07%| 2 60 | 1 65 | 2 30 | 1 55 197% 
Dec,... | 2 §5 1 85 1 58%} 2 16 | 2 50 | 2 00 | 2 32%] 1 55 | 2 00 
January | 2 72%| 1 78%) 1 65 | 2 51 | 2 27%] 205 | 2 27%] 1 62%) 1 95 
Feb...| 2 72%| 1 78%] 1 65 | 2 40 | 2 25 190 | 205 | 1 57%) 192% 
March.. | 2 624| 1 67%/| 1 62%] 2 40 | 2 10 1 82%) 1 97%] 1 65 I 90 
April...| 2 50 | 1 60 | 270 | 197%) 1 85 | 195°/175 | 1 85 
May...| 2 20 | 1 1 87%| 2 88 | 210 | 190 | 185 | 1 72¥%|1 70 
June...| 2 38 | 1 61%| 1 90 | 240 | 190 | 177%! 1 80 | 175 | 1 62% 
1880-81 | 188 1-82| 1882-83] 1883-84|1884-85 
July ... | 1 57%] 2 25 I 65 170 | 150 | 1 42%| 1 72%] 1 57%] 1 40 
August.| 1 5234] 2 20 1 70 I 65 I 45 1 60 1 67%| 1 70 1 32% 
Sept.../ 155 | 235 | 170 | 1 72%] 135 | 1 673%] 1 65 | 1 723%) 1 18 
October} 1 2 35 1 1 1 47%| 1 72%| 1 70 I 70 I 25 
Nov...| 1 85 | 2 30 | 1 72%| 2 02%] 1 52%] 11-74%] 1 70 | 1 80 | 1 26% 
Dec. 211 | 235 |172%|/ 205 |1 50 |165 |175 | 1 82%) 1 27% 
January | 215 | 2 20 | 170 | 2 02%| 140 | 170 | 1 1 78%| 1 30 
Feb. 205 | 2 02%] 1 67%] 1 95 1 35 1 67%] 1 90 I 65 I 26% 
March.. | 2 10 | 1 go I 65 I 95 I 31 1 62%| 1 95%] 1 60 I 30 
April 263 | 200 | 165 |175 | 140 | 158 | 1 80 | 155 | 1 40 
May. 27§ |105 | 623%) 155 | 3 40 | 1970 | 1375 | 2 t 42% 
June. 2 30 1 72%| 1 62%] 1 47%] 1 40 1 67%] 1 65 1 47%| 1 42% 
1885-86 1886—87|* 887-88] 1888—89|1889—90| 1890-91 | 1892-93] 1893-94 
July. 1 42%| 125 | 1 85 | 1 1 30 | 1 35 | I 53%) 1 37%) 117% 
August.} 1 40 | I 31 1 60 | 1 46%] 1 32%] 1 3834) 1 61%| 1 35 06% 
Sept... |] 1 4234] 1 35 I 25 I 50 1 27%] 1 35 1 65 I 30 I 05 
October} 1 50 | 1 35 | 1 2734| 1 1 31%] 1 323%| 1 6834) 1 32%) 1 03% 
Nov. ..| 1 42%] 1 37%| 1 30 | 1 56%] 1 30 | 1 31%] 1 83%] 1 30 | 1 02% 
Dec. 1 149 | 1 37%) 145 | 1 27%) 1 32%) 177%) 1 25 | 1 05 
January | 1 155 | 135 | 1 40 | 1 1 34 | 177%) 131 | 1 02% 
Feb. 1 27%| 1 50 | 1 1 42%) 1 25 | 1 37%] 1 66%) 1 27%) 
March..| 1 30 | 1 55 | 1 28%] 1 43 | 1 26%] 1 483{| 1 62%] 1 25 92% 
April 135 | 72%) 1 32%] 1 37%] 1 1 61 
May 130 |175 | 1 37%) 1 31%] 1 30 | 72%] 1 4734) 1 283f)....... 
June 21 1 1 32%] 1 26%| 1 27%| 1 66%| 1 go | I 23%)....... 
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TABLE VII. 


RATES OF FREIGHT—SAN FRANCISCO TO LIVERPOOL. 
(SHILLINGS AND PENCE PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 


1860-61| 1861-62) 1862-63) 1863-64/1864-65| 1865-66 1866—67| 1867-68) 1868-69 
50 49 60 676) 666 
October} 66 45 54 62 60 60 
Nov. ..| 67 45 51 60 66 57 6 
1869-70] 1870-7 
s <€ s d s d s d s d s d e ¢ s d s d 
July...| 526] 60 50 75 95 776! 426] 60 42 6 
August.| 62 6 57 40 77 6 77 6 67 45 45 
Sept...| 71 6 50 37 6 80 626) 60 50 57 6| 376 
October| 64 6 47 6 40 85 65 55 50 60 37 6 
Nov...| 626] 45 40 85 626] 55 526 | 35 
Dec ...| 50 45 45 80 75 60 50 426| 326 
January | 45 40 55 80 80 55 45 40 37 6 
Feb...| 45 40 50 82 6 81 47 6 42 6 42 6 50 
March..| 426); 426] 526] 80 75 426] 45 40 49 
April... | 426 | 426 53 6| 776 70 40 50 47 
65 78 6 726} 426 45 48 


1878-—79|1879-80 1880-8 1|1881-82| 1882-83 1883-84|1884-85/ 1885-86 
s s s d| sd| s d/ sd|s sd 


48 426| 576] 776] 55 326] 32 

49 476} 58 80 526) 55 35 30 

September...... | 40 66 463 45 37 276 
376] 626] 72 776| 426); 40 35 29 6 
November 35 726] 7o 326] 313] 283 
December.. .... 596] 70 69 37 6| 25 276} 269 
January ....... 32 6 57 6 71 67 6 35 22 6 37 6 26 3 
February. ...... 39 47 6 65 65 40 27 6 35 28 

40 75 57 40 30 33 9| 303 
April 476} 396 60 41 326/ 303 
526] 75 55 426] 326] 326; 296 
45 55 72 6 50 50 326 | 32 31 3 


1886-87 1887-88) 1888-89] 1889-90] 1890-91|1891-—92| 1892-93) 1893-94 


August ........ 289] 263] 326 33 | 419! 45 276 

| September......| 28 28 369); 326! 413] 466 20 | —.9 

October ........| 266] 26 36.9} 33 37 6 | 35 213, 306 
November...... 26 25 6 35 6 33 9 | 40 30 213 25 

December ...... 27 6 24 6 36 3 32 6/ 40 25 139} 229 

(Ree 27 6 22 6 38 9 32 6 38 6 17 6 196 226 

February. ...... 263! 219] 363] 326] 35 176| 20 | 23 3 
213| 206] 339| 376] 25 

20 226| 389 17 6 15 24 6 

323] 2831 276] 3 37 6| 20 176| 239 


1 March, 1864-May, 1866, there were no exports, on account of high prices in San Francisco. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS IN THE NAME OF THE 
REPUBLIC, 


At the initiative of the Executive Power, upon previous declaration of 
urgency, and the three constitutional readings, 
has passed the following : 


LAW CONCERNING DOMINICAN COINS AND THEIR COINAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
MONETARY SYSTEM. 


Article 1. The Dominican Republic shall have coins of gold, of 
silver, and of nickel. . 

Article 2. The fineness for all gold and silver coins shall be nine 
hundred thousandths of pure metal for one hundred thousandths of 
alloy. The alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper, or of copper 
and silver, the silver not exceeding one-tenth part of the alloy. The 
alloy of the silver coins shall be of copper. The nickel coins shall be 
of copper and nickel, being composed of three-fourths parts of copper 
and one-fourth part of nickel. 

Article 3. The legal monetary unit in the Republic shall be the 
“gold dollar.” The legal weight of this gold dollar shall be twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains, of troy weight, for the gold coins, of which 
twenty-three and twenty-two hundredths grains shall be of pure goid. 
That of the silver coins shall be four hundred and twenty-two and 
two-ninths grains, troy, of which three hundred and eighty grains shall 
be pure silver in each silver dollar. 

Article 4. The “dollar”, or unit of account, shall be divided into 
one hundred parts, called “cents,” and the weight of the “half-dol- 
lar,” of the “quarter-dollar,” and of the “ten-cent” pieces shall be 
respectively the half, the quarter, and the tenth part of the weight of 
the silver “dollar.” 

Article 5. 

I. The gold coins of the Republic shall be the following : 
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a) The piece of gold of 20 dollars, which shall weigh 516 grains, troy 
gold weight. 

6) The piece of gold of 10 dollars, which shall weigh 258 grains, troy 
gold weight. 

c) The piece of gold of 5 dollars, which shall weigh 129 grains, troy 
gold weight. 

II. The silver coins of the Republic shall be the following : 

a) The silver piece of one dollar, which shall weigh 422% grains, troy 
gold weight. 

4) The silver piece of fifty cents, which shall weigh 2114 grains, troy 
gold weight. 

¢) The silver piece of twenty-five cents, which shall weigh 105% grains, 
troy gold weight. 

d@) The silver piece of ten cents, which shall weigh 423 grains, troy 
gold weight. 

III. The nickel coins shall be the following : 

a) The nickel piece of 2} cents shall be of the same weight and 
dimensions as those now in circulation. 
6) The nickel piece of 1} cents, idem, idem. 

Article 6. The gold and silver coins shall be circular in form, with 
milled edges. The size or diameter of the different coins shall be the 
following : 

I. Gold coins. 

a) The gold piece of 20 dollars shall have a diameter of 34.28937 
millimetres. 

6) The gold piece of 10 dollars shall have a diameter of 26.66951 
millimetres. 

¢) The gold pieces of 5 dollars shall have a diameter of 21.58960 
millimetres. 

II. Silver coins. 

a) The silver pieces of one dollar shall have a diameter of 38.09931 
millimetres. 

6) The silver piece of fifty cents shall have a diameter of 30.47944 
millimetres. 

¢) The silver piece of twenty-five cents shall have a diameter of 

24.12956 millimetres. 

a) The silver piece of ten cents shall have a diameter of 17.77967 


millimetres. 
Article 7. The design for the nickel coins, as well as the other con- 
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ditions of said coins, shall be fixed by decree, which the executive 
power shall be authorized to make. 

Article 8. The design for the gold and silver coins shall be as fol- 
lows : 

Upon one face, that is, upon the obverse, the figure of Liberty, 
looking toward the right, the head bound with a fillet, upon the sur- 
face of which is engraved the word “Libertad,” and the figure sur- 
rounded by the letters expressing the value of the piece, and the date 
of its coinage. Upon the opposite face, that is, upon the reverse, the 
coat of arms of the Republic, surrounded by the inscription, “‘ Reptib- 
lica Dominicana,” and, underneath, the numbers or figures expressing 
the weight and fineness of the respective coins. 


CHAPTER II. 


COINAGE OF COINS. 

Article 9. The coinage of national money, in accordance with the 
provisions of the present law, during the continuance of the concession 
of the “Banco Nacional de Santo Domingo,” granted to the “Credit 
Mobilier,” 15 Place Vendome, Paris, on the 26th of July, 1889, or 
during the existence of said “Banco Nacional,” shall be executed in 
preference by that establishment, in accordance with Article 15th of 


the law of its creation. In case the “Banco Nacional de Santo 
Domingo” should not be able to execute the coinage in conformity 
with this law, the Executive will sign the necessary contracts with 
foreign mints, the operation of which shall be under the inspection of 
the Fiscal Agent of the Dominican Republic, its Minister or Consul, 
who resides in the place where the coinage is struck. 

Article 10. The maximum and minimum of the gold and silver 
coins, or the deviations permitted in their weight, shall never exceed 
the following limits of tolerance : 

I. In the gold pieces of 20 dollars and 1o dollars, the half of a 
grain. In the piece of 5 dollars, one-quarter of a grain. 

II. In the silver pieces of one dollar, of fifty cents, of twenty-five 
cents, and of ¢en cents, one and one-half grains. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF CIRCULATION. 


Article 11. The pieces of five-francs, one-franc, and a half-franc, 
ordered to be coined in conformity with the law of July 16, 1890, and 
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of which there are in circulation 950,000 francs, are subject to the 
provisions of the Decree of December 23, 1891, and, therefore, will be 
received at the same rate as the Mexican dollar, and the fractions 
thereof; that is, the Dominican piece of five-francs shall continue to 
circulate at the rate of one Mexican dollar; that of one-franc shall 
circulate as a fifth part of the same Mexicen coin; and the piece 
of a half-franc in the same proportion. 

§. The nickel and bronze coins, now in circulation, shall continue 
to do so at their nominal value in Mexican coins, which serves as a 
basis for their present circulation. 

Article 12. All debts and obligations, both public and private, 
contracted before the 1st of June next, shall be paid in the same 
money in which they have been contracted. The debts and obliga- 
tions which are contracted after that date thenceforward shall be 
satisfied conformably to agreement between the parties. 

§. The national gold coins shall be a legal instrument for the pay- 
ment of any sums whatever ; the same with the national silver coin and 
its fractions. It is provided, nevertheless, that until the coins created 
by the present law are coined and ready to enter into circulation, 
public and private debts, including fiscal and municipal taxes, may be 
satisfied in Mexican silver money, which shall be received for what it 
is worth as compared with American gold. 

§ §. The “Contaduria General de Hacienda” will communicate to 
the offices under its jurisdiction, weekly, the exchange rates that exist 
between gold and Mexican silver, in order to fix regularly the rate at 
which said Mexican silver shall be accepted in the payment of fiscal 
duties ; and this same rate shall govern the payment of municipal 
taxes. 

§§§. As soon as the Executive Power shall have announced to the 
public that the new national coinage is ready to be put in circulation, 
the Mexican silver dollar shall be receivable in payment of fiscal duties 
at five cents less than the value for bid quotations in the markets of 
the United States of North America. 

Article 13. There is not designated in the present law the amount of 
gold and silver coins, or minor coins, which shall be issued in accordance 
with the provisions contained in it, and the Executive Power shall 
announce by means of a decree the amounts that are to be coined to 
meet the requirements. 

Article 14. In view of the lack of a mint, or mints, by the Gov- 
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ernment of the Republic, it is authorized to create a Fiscal Agency for 
the manufacture, issuance, and redemption of its coin, and for the 
maintenance at par in gold of the silver and other coins of the national 
coinage; for which purpose this Agency shall have its principal office 
in the capital city of Santo Domingo, and branches in Puerto Plata, 
Sanchez, and Santiago. 

Article 15. It is understood that this Agency and its branches 
mentioned shall remain under the charge of the “ Banco Nacional de 
Santo Domingo,” if said establishment, in accordance with the power 
already mentioned, which was granted to it by Article 15 of the Law of 
Concession, claims the right to coin the Dominican money, and con- 
tracts with the Dominican Government for all that concerns that 
operation. 

Article 16. The dollars and other silver coins and minor coins, 
provided that they have the weight and fineness which are indicated 
in Chapter I. of this monetary law, shall be exchangeable at their face 
value for Dominican gold coins in sums of not less than five dollars on 
presentation at the offices of the Fiscal Agency, or of the “ Banco 
Nacional.” 

§ If, by reason of any extraordinary or unexpected demand for the 
redemption of silver coins by gold, the deposit of gold in reserve in 
the treasury of the Fiscal Agency, or of the Bank, or of any of their 
branches, should become exhausted, said Agency or establishment, or 
branch, may tender as payment in said redemption a draft on a finan- 
cial institution in New York, meanwhile approved by the Gov- 
ernment, and payable in the gold coin of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and of equal value to the sum exchanged, at sixty days sight, 
together with interest at the rate of six per centum per annum. 

Article r7. The “Banco Nacional de Santo Domingo,” having, 
as stated, the privilege of coining the national money which the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic desires to manufacture for the commercial 
and fiscal necessities of the Nation, the Executive Power, immediately 
after the promulgation of the present law, and of that which it requires 
and directs, shall communicate it to the principal establishment located 
in this capital city, as also the amounts of the respective denomina- 
tions of coins which are to be manufactured, and the time within 
which said coins must be delivered for their circulation in the Repub- 
lic. Said bank shall then, within the sixty days after its notification by 
the Fiscal Agents of the Government in Paris of the necessity for the coin- 
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age, state in writing to the said Executive, or to the agent selected by him 
for that purpose, its intention to comply with the provisions of the 
present law, and with the said notification which is made to it to coin 
the amount of national money which is ordered to be manufactured , 
in which case, the said bank shall be constituted the Fiscal Agency of 
the Dominican Government for the issue and redemption of the coins 
as herein provided, and shall have all the powers, privileges, profits and 
obligations which may be derived from such capacity. 

Article 18. If the said “Banco Nacional de Santo Domingo” 
shall not announce its intention to comply with the provisions of this 
law and with the notification of the Fiscal Agent of the Government 
in Paris, within the specified term of sixty days, such omission shall be 
considered as a waiver of the right to make this coinage; and if, after 
having expressed its intention to comply, it does not do so within the 
time fixed by the Executive, it shall be deemed as a like waiver. 

Article 19. In case of an express waiver of the coinage, or of the 
right to make it, as well as of the functions of the Fiscal Agency to 
redeem and distribute it, under all the provisions of the present law, 
the National Executive is authorized to designate the bank or company 
which shall perform the duties of said Agency; and the regulations 
which shall be established by the Executive with the Agency referred 
to in the form of a contract, shall have the force of law. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IMPORTATION OF COINS. 


Article 20. No coins, of gold, nor of silver, nor of the minor 
coins, shall hereafter be issued by the Government of the Dominican 
Republic, which are not of the denominations, standard, and weights, 
herein established ; and no person or company whatever shall be per- 
mitted to import these coins except the parties to the contract for fur- 
nishing these coins, according to the agreement with the Executive 
Power, in accordance with all the provisions of the present law. 

Article 21. The national coins shall be imported by the persons 
or companies with whom the contracts may be entered into for their 
coinage and introduction; and they shall come accompanied at each 
importation by official documents signed by the persons specified in 
Article 9 of this law, declaring that the pieces bear their seal, and 
conform in all respects with the legislation therefor. 


APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER V. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


Article 22. Upon publication made by the Executive regarding 
the date at which these coins ordered to be coined shall enter into cir- 
culation, proper arrangements, wherever necessary, shall be adopted 
for introducing the denominations of the new system of money in all 
the accounts of the Government offices and of the municipalities. 

Article 23. All coins manufactured by other persons than those 
who may be parties to contracts with the Government under the pre- 
sent law, shall be seized wherever found. The value of the metal in 
such coins shall be the property of the informer, and all those who 
may be adjudged as principals or accomplices in such acts shall suffer 
the penalties which the criminal laws provide for the conterfeiters of 
money. 

Article 24. All laws and provisions contrary to the present law 
shall be deemed after its publication as null and of no value or effect. 

Article 25. The Executive Power shall decree the rules and regu- 
lations which he shall judge necessary for the strict observance and 
enforcement of the present law, and all that concerns it. 

Article 26. The present law shall be sent to the Executive Power 
for its publication and other constitutional purposes. 


Done in the Hall of Sessions of the Honorable National Congress, 
on the 28th day of the month of April, 1894, the 51st year of Inde- 
pendence and 31st of the Restoration. 

The President: JORGE CURIEL. 
Secretaries: R. GARCIA MARTINEZ, 
C. Nosoa. HIJo. 


Let it be executed, communicated by the proper Secretary, and 
published in all the territory of the Republic for its enforcement. 
Done in the National Palace of Santo Domingo, Capital of the 
Republic, on the 28th day of the month of April, 1894, the 51st year 
of Independence and 31st of the Restoration. 
The President of the Republic, 
U. HEUREAUxX. 


Countersigned: The Minister of Finance and Commerce. 
Rivas. 
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Ginibersity of Chicago. 


First Summer Quarter. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will open for its first Summer 
Quarter July 2, 1894. The Summer Quarter is an integral part 
of the college year, and work done during the three months of 
July, August, and September may be counted toward a degree by any 
candidate. Accordingly there will be no diminution in the opportu- 
nities offered for study or investigation. Every department will be in 
operation with a full corps of instructors; the libraries and laboratories 
will be open for the use of students. 

Regular students are encouraged to attend the University during 
the Summer Quarter and continue their work with the same advantages 
which they enjoyed in the Winter or Spring Quarters. At the same 
time it is hoped and expected that many persons, especially teachers 
and students, will enter the University for the Summer Quarter only, 
or for a single term of it. The programme of courses is, therefore, 

«, ; especially adapted to meet the requirements of such persons. Many 
' beginning courses are offered. Courses of study are so arranged that 
a student may devote his entire time for three months to the mastery 

of a single subject under the direction of several instructors. 


STUDENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOITY. 


The Courses in Political Economy and kindred subjects are of 
special interest and value. A brief statement is given below. | 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PROFESSOR MILLER. 
1. Principles of Political Economy.—Exposition of the laws of Political 
Economy in its present state. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, (Laugh- 
lin’s edition). Dunbar, Banking. : 


5. History of Political Economy.—History of the Development of Economic 
Thought, embracing the Mercantilists and the Physiocrats, followed by a 
critical study of Adam Smith and his English and Continental Successors 
Lectures and Reading. Reports. : 


Dr. CALDWELL. 


3. Scope and Method of Political Economy.—Origin and Development of the 
Historical School. Lectures and Reports. 


6. Economic Factors in Civilization.—Study of the origin of some phases of 
our present Industrial Conditions. Lectures and Reports. 


Dr. Hourwica. 


10. Statistics.—Methods and Practical Training. Organization of Bureaus. 
Tabulation and Presentation of Results. 


Mr. HILL. 
12. Railway Transportation.—History and Development of Railways. Theories 
of Rates. Combination. Investments. State Ownership or Control. 
Lectures, Reports, Discussions, and Reading. 


13. Tariff History of The United States.—Legislation since 1780. Economic 
Effects. Political Causes. Lectures and Reports with Discussions. Reading. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


HEAD PROFEsSOR SMALL. 


22. The Methodology and Bibliography of Social Science.—For the most 
advanced students. 


24. The Province of Sociology, and its Relation to the Special Social Sci- 
ences.—General introduction to Social Philosophy. More elementary than 
Course 22. Presupposes elementary courses in History, Political Economy, 
Psychology, and Ethics. 


ASSOCIATE PRoressor. BEMIS. 
21. Child Labor and Immigration Legislation.—Factory Legislation, Industrial 
and Compulsory Education, the Sweating System. 
In this course the student, aside from following the lectures and doing 
t assigned reading, will be expected to investigate for himself some of the 
above topics, by the study of local conditions in Chicago, and of the latest 
statistical and other publications of governmental bodies. 


to1. Some Trades Union Demands for State Activity.—Conspiracy laws, 
bureaus of labor statistics, public employment bureaus, legal eight hour day, 
municipal ownership of local monopolies of light and street cars, national 
ownership of telegraphs, railroads, mines, and other means of production. 
) This course will be studied in the same manner as 21. 


ASSISTANT PrRoFEssOR HENDERSON. 


: 20. Methods of Promoting Social Welfare by Voluntary Organizations. 


Dr. THOMAS. 
30. The Historical Sociologies.—Exposition of significant classical, medizval 
and modern attempts to interpret social phenomena. Criticism of data, 
methods, and conclusions. 


OOOO 


Dr. WEST. 

Course 1. General Anthropology.—The work, properly the foundation for 
Courses 2 and 3, will be based on Tyler’s Anthropology. This is a special 
course intended exclusively for students whose connection with the University 
is for not longer than the present Summer Quarter. All other students will be 
required to wait for the regular course announced for the Autumn Quarter. 


Course 2. Physical Anthropology.—This course is open to all students. The 
work done is based upon Topinard’s Anthropology. This course will be 


made as far as possible thoroughly practical, as it is intended to fit students 
for gathering data on the subject. 


Course 3. Folk Lore.—This course, as in the case of Course 2, is an elaboration 
of part of Course 1, and is open to all students. 


Mr. FULCOMER. 
31. Elements of Sociology. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


HEAD PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
10. Comparative Politics.—The principles of political science, and their appli- 
cation in the government of leading nations. 


12. Civil Government in the United States.—A study of the structure and 
working of our government, local, state, and national. Preliminary course. 


Mr. CONGER. 


16. Geography of Europe.—An introduction to the History of Europe. Open 


to students of the Academic Colleges. ; 
NoTe.—Courses 10, 12, and 16 will each be divided into two Single Minors, one 
for each term. 
HISTORY. 


PROFESSOR TERRY. 


15. The Great Migrations.—Progress; political and social results as manifested 
in the progress of civilization in Europe from the fifth to the ninth centuries. 


33- Early German History.—A study of special topics connected with European 
institutional history. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THATCHER. 


47. Outline History of the Middle Ages. 


Dr. SHEPARDSON. 

American History.—Special topics in the history of the United States from the 
beginning of Washington’s administration to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Lectures, topical investigations, special research. 

American History.—Special topics in American Colonial History from the Old 
French War to the organization of the Government of the United States in 
1789. Lectures, topical investigation, special research. 


. 
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The University is pleasantly situated between Washington and Jackson 
: Parks, seven miles from the centre of the city. The location is eminently 
fe healthful, and the opportunities for summer enjoyment are numerous, The 
Division of Physical culture, under the direction of Associate Professor Stagg, i 
' will be in full operation. Base ball, tennis, and other sports will be provided re 


for. 
TERMS. 

The tuition fee for one quarter in the Colleges is $25, in the Graduate cs 
School $35. Ministers in active service and students of approved standing i» fe 
divinity schools are admitted without tuition fee, provided they take two- ee 


thirds of their work in the Divinity School. Rooms on the campus may be ; 
engaged for the whole quarter, or either term, at prices varying from $25 to 
$67 per quarter. Divinity students may secure rooms free of rent except the 
charge for light and care. Rooms and board may be secured outside the 


t college campus at prices ranging from $1 per week upward for room, and 2B 
$2.50 upward for board. 
ADIMSSION. 


A student who intends to take the course of the Summer Quarter as pre- ns 
liminary to further work in the University or as a candidate for a degree at 
some future time, should enter in accordance with the regulations of the vari- 
ous schools and colleges as published in the CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 
Students who enter the University for the Summer Quarter only (or either 
term of it) may do so as (a) unclassified students, (4) college students, (c) 
graduate students, (¢d) divinity students. 

j Teachers. Persons who are or have been teachers may enter, either as 
unclassified students or students in the Academic Colleges, without examina- 
tion, so far as the courses in subjects which they have taught are concerned. 

Students from other Institutions, Members of other colleges or universi- 
ties may enter the Academic or University Colleges without examination, 
provided they can produce satisfactory evidence of good scholarship and * 

f moral character in institutions previously attended. 

; Graduates of recognized colleges and universities may enter the Graduate 
School without examination on presentation of diplomas or certificates. 

: Members of Theological Seminaries may enter the Divinity School without 

{ examination, provided they can produce satisfactory evidence of scholarship 
in institutions previously attended. 

Ministers who desire to do special work in-any of the departments of the 

| Divinity School may be admitted without examination. 

Persons who do not fall within the limits of the above classes can be 

$ admitted to the Academic Colleges by passing all the required admission 

: examinations, or as unclassified students by passing the admission examina- 
tions in the departments in which they desire to study. These examinations 

\ are described in full in the Circular of [nformation. 

| For further information apply to the EXAMINER OF THE Univansrry 

} OF CHICAGO. 
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VI BOOK REVIEWS 


Annuario Statistico Jtaliano.—Jounson’s Jnland Waterways.—LARRABEE’s Railroad 
Question —LOWELL’s Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation.—-ScoTt’s Repudiation of 
State Debts—ASHLEY’s Introduction to English Economic History and Theory.—C Lark's 
ABCoOf Foreign Exchanges.—CANNAN’'S History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
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THE 


Journal of Political Economy 


Will be issued quarterly, in DECEMBER, MARCH, JUNE AND SEPTEMBER, by 
the Department of Political Economy in The University of Chicago. 

While cordially welcoming scholarly contributions on topics of purely 
theoretical or speculative interest, The Journal is established primarily to 
promote the scientific treatment of problems in 


Practical Economics, 


and will devote a large share of its space to the investigation-and discussion 
of the practical questions of railway transportation, money, banking, taxation, 
labor, capital, agriculture and kindred subjects in 


Economics, Finance and Statistics. 


Contributions of a scientific character, from writers of all shades of 
opinion, are welcomed, the editorial management assuming, however, no 
responsibility for matters of opinion, and reserving the right to exercise dis- 
cretion regarding the timeliness of any particular discussion. It is hoped 
that contributions, while essentially scientific, may yet be made instructive 
and interesting to the general reader. 

Editorial communications and books for review should be addressed to 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 

Business letters, subscriptions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed 
to The University Press, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Subscription in the United States, Three Dollars per Annum; to Foreign Subscribers, 
Thirteen Shillings. 


THE JoURNAL oF PoLiTICAL Economy, as well as the other pub- 
lications of the University of Chicago, can be found at the following 
places, and subscriptions for the periodicals will be received by these 
dealers : 


BALTIMORE, MD. CusHinc & Co. 
Boston, Mass. W. B. CLarKE & Co. 

DaMRELL & UPHAM. 
BurFa.o, N. Y. PETER PauL & Bro. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. CHARLES W. SEVER. 
CLEVELAND, O. TayLor, Austin & Co. 
Detroit, MicH. JoHN MACFARLANE. 
New York, N. Y. BRENTANO’S. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. PorTeR & COATES. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ScRANTOM, WETMORE & Co. 
SyracuseE, N. Y. Wo .cott & WEsT, 


WasHINGTON, D. C. BRENTANO’S. 
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The University of Chicago. 


Department of Political Economy 


Fellowships. 


Two Senior Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $520, and two Junior 
Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $320, and one Special Fellowship, 
yielding an annual income of $420, are assigned to students in this Department. 

Applications must be received not later than April Ist, 1894. Full information 
may be had by addressing the Examiner. 


Publications. 


The Department publishes THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, issued 
quarterly, in December, March, June and September, at $3 per year. 

There will also be published, from time to time, a series of Economic Studies, 
to comprise: translations of important works in foreign languages; reprints of 
scarce books and documents of value to economic students; original investiga- 
tions ; collections of materials. ' 


Courses of Instruction. 


The following courses of study are offered by the Department in 1893 - 4: 


AUTUMN QUARTER. 

. Principles of Political Economy. 

Money and Practical Economics. 

Statistics. — Methods and Practical Training. 
Railway Transportation.— History and Theory. 
Finance. 

American Agriculture. 


WINTER QUARTER. 
7. Advanced Political Economy (intended to follow Course 1). 
8. Descriptive Political Economy.— Description of Economic Institutions. 
(intended to follow Course 1). 

9. Industrial and Economic History (since the middle of the 18th century). 
lo. History of Political Economy. 

11. Socialism.— History and Criticism. 

12. (Continuation of Course 2). 

13. Advanced Statistics. 
14. (Continuation of Course 4). 


SPRING QUARTER. 
15. (Continuation of Course 9). 
16. Scope and Method of Political Economy.— Historical and Critical. 
17. Unsettled Problems of Economic Theory. 

18. of Course 11). 

. Social Economics.—Coéperation, Profit-Sharing, Etc. 

20. Social Economics.— Poor Laws, &c. 

21. Tariff History of the United States. 

22. Financial History of the United States. 


SUMMER QUARTER. 
23. Principles of Political Economy (parallel with Course 1), 
24. Economic Factors in Civilization. 
THROUGH THE YEAR. ; 
25. Seminary in Finance. 
26. Economic Seminary. 


Courses 1, 7 and 22 are five hours a week; course 26 runs through the year (36 
weeks); course 25 is 24 weeks; all others are twelve - week courses of four hours a 


Sy 


week, The entire volume of coursés offered the present year aggregates 1428 hours. ° 


Beginning with the year 1894-5, one additional course will be offered, in Banking. 
For information address THE EXAMINER, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CuIcaco, 
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Two Important Columbus Books 


CHRISTOPHER COLUIBUS 


And how he received and imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin 
Winsor, Lditor of the “ Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
With portraits and maps. Sixth Edition, 8vo0, $4.00. 


Dr. W. F. Poot, Gitine in the Chicago Déa/, remarks: ‘It is only recently that the real facts 
concerning Christopher Columbus have been presented i ey om and Winsor’s attractive work 
embodies # the latest and most authoritative conclusions on the subject which the best European and Ameri- 
can research and scholarship have re: 

The New York Observer says: ‘A book which at once combines scholarly character with popular 
form. The volume is richly supplemented with facsimiles of maps, title pages, fee portraits, 
illustrative of ae 

Rev. Dr. ark, Chancellor of the lvania Chautauqua, pronounces this book ‘a most 
effective and ts the Columbus book of this year.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By 
Joun Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps and other 
tllustrations. Eleventh thousand. 2 vols., crown 8v0, $4.00. 


The New New York Times says: ‘‘The book is not at all confined to an account of the work ot 
Crtentes ond bie ensneseeny, alt h that account is, no doubt, the most in’ and will be the mosf 
popular partof it. . ey The work is full of valuable le information, much of which is fresh, and all of 
is freshly a theme of surpassing charm and importance. 

The Critic ure observes: “ explanatory notes, references to 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. FISKE. 


The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles, po 
Washington. Sixth edition. 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The Critical Period of American 

History, 1783-1789. 

With a colored map. Eleventh edition? Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The War of Independence. 


In Riverside Library for young People. 
Maps. Tenth Thousand. 75 cents. " 


The Beginnings of New England. 
Eighth edition, Crown 8vo gilt top, $2.00. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. Eleventh 
edition, 2vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

Myths and Myth-Makers. 
Old Tales and S retitions interpreted by Com- 


parative 
tamo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Eighth edition. amo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Fifteenth edition. 12m0, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Unseen World and Other Essays 
Eleventh edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00, 
The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 
Eighteenth edition. 12m0, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Idea of God as Affected by Mod- 
ern Knowledge. 
Thirteenth thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Mr. Fiske full knowledge and thor- 

h research ; and he has such mastery of his-facts 

on so distinct a perception of their relations, that 

his works are marvels of clear statement, while his 

strong, simple Style gives to them a very unusual 
attraction.’ 
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The University of Chicago. 
Department of Political Economy 


Fellowships. 


Two Senior Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $520, and two Junior 
Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $320, and one Special Fellowship, 
yielding an annual income of $420, are assigned to students in this Department. 

Applications must be received not later than April Ist, 1894. Full information 
may be had by addressing the Examiner. 


Publications. 


The Department publishes THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL EcCONomy, issued 
quarterly, in December, March, June and September, at $3 per year. 

There will also be published, from time to time, a series of Zconomic Studies, 
to comprise: translations of important works in foreign languages; reprints of 
scarce books and documents of value to economic students; original investiga- 
tions ; collections of materials. 


Courses of Instruction. 


The following courses of study are offered by the Department in 1893 - 4: 
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And how he received and imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin 
Winsor, Zditor of the “ Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
With portraits and maps. Sixth Edition, 8vo, $4.00. 


concerning Christop her Columbus have been presented to the public; and Winsor’s attractive 
embodies the laneet and most authoritative conclusions on the subject which the best European and Ameri- 


can research and scholarship have 

The New York Observer says: ‘A book which at once combines scholarly character with popular 
of the volume jis richly with facsimiles of maps, title pages, and portraits, 
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The New New York 7imes says: ‘The book is not at all confined to an af 
Columbus and his successors, although that account is, no doubt, the most inte’ will be the mosf 

popular partofit. . . . The work is full of valuable information, much of w is “5 tach aad and all of 
Which is freshly New upon a theme of surpassing charm 

The Critic of New York observes: “In wealth of m , explanatory notes, references to 
authorities, thoroug’ lixerary equipment and charm of sty book’ is worthy of the author’s great 
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labor, capital, agriculture and kindred subjects in 


Economics, Finance and Statistics. 
Contributions of a scientific character, from writers of all shades of 
3 opinion, are welcomed, the editorial management assuming, however, no 
4 responsibility for matters of opinion, and reserving the right to exercise dis- 


and interesting to the general reader. 
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PRESS NOTICES 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Chicago ‘‘ Inter Ocean.” 


“Fresh, bright and original, and full-freighted with information of scientific and 
economic value, the first number of Zhe Journal of Political Economy comes from the 
University Press of Chicago. . . It is printed on heavy toned paper, and is typograph- 
ically as neat and attractive as any of the great monthly or quarterly magazines. . . . 
The Journal of Political Economy has only to fulfil the promise of its birth to be of very 
great usefulness. . . The University is to be congratulated upon the auspicious begin- 
ning of its proposed series of Journals.” 


The ion,’”’ New York. 


“Economic periodicals have so multiplied of recent years that it is impossible to 
extend an altogether cordial welcome to any addition to their number, but it is no more 
than just to say that the Journal of Political Economy, which makes its first appearance 
this month from the press of the University of Chicago, takes rank at once with the best 
of the existing reviews.” 


Chicago Herald.’’ 


“The table of contents gives promise of the great value the work will have for all 
students and investigators. . . . It is a periodical of great promise.” 


“ The periodical is a handsome one, comparing favorably with those which are now 
issued on similar lines by Harvard, Yale and Columbia. . . Zhe Journal of Political 


Economy is fortunate in its selection. That chosen is a line of work which calls for 
special attention in this country. . . The American student of political economy has a 
brilliant opportunity.” 


Cleveland ‘‘ Examiner.’’ 


“Chicago is looming up in quite a formidable way as a rival to New York and 
Boston in a literary way. . . The new University of Chicago has entered the field 
with a ‘Journal of Political Economy’ from its own press.” 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Harvard.) 


“The first number of the Journal of Political Economy, published by the University 
of Chicago, edited by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, appeared in December. . . . 
Notes and a select list of book reviews make up an attractive table of contents. 

“ The result of Professor Laughlin’s survey of the recent progress of economic study 
in this country is a clear recognition of the peace which has been declared between the 
two bodies of economists who stood opposed to each other a few years ago, and an 
emphatic statement of the opportunities which our material conditions afford for extensive 
and valuable investigation.” 
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The University of Chicago. 
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Fellowships. 


Two Senior Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $520, and two Junior 
Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $320, and one Special Fellowship, 
yielding an annual income of $420, are assigned to students in this Department. 

Applications must be received not later than April Ist, 1894. Full information 
may be had by addressing the Examiner. 
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quarterly, in December, March, June and September, at $3 per year 
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to comprise: translations of important works in foreign languages; reprints of 
scarce books and documents of value to economic students; original investiga- 
tions ; collections of materials. 
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. Principles of Political Economy. 


I 
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3. Statistics.— Methods and Practical ‘Fraining. 
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THROUGH THE YEAR. 
25. Seminary i in Finance. ‘ 
26. Economic Seminary. 

Courses 1, 7 and 22 are five hours a week ; course 26 runs through the year (36 
weeks); course 25 is 24 weeks; all others are twelve - week courses of four hours a 
week. The entire volume of courses offered the present year aggregates 1428 hours. 
Beginning with the year 1894-5, one additional course will be offered, in Banking. 
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Chicago ‘‘ Inter Ocean.’’ 

“Fresh, bright and original, and full-freighted with information of scientific and 
economic value, the first number of Zhe Journal of Political Economy comes from the 
University Press of Chicago. . . It is printed on heavy toned paper, and is typograph- 
ically as neat and attractive as any of the great monthly or quarterly magazines. . . . 
The Journal of Political Economy has only to fulfil the promise of its birth to be of very 
great usefulness. . . The University is to be congratulated upon the auspicious begin- 
ning of its proposed series of Journals.” 


The ‘ Nation,’’ New York. 


“Economic periodicals have so multiplied of recent years that it is impossible to 
extend an altogether cordial welcome to any addition to their number, but it is no more 
than just to say that the Journal of Political Economy, which makes its first appearance 
this month from the press of the University of Chicago, takes rank at once with the best 
of the existing reviews.” 


Chicago Herald.’’ 


“ The table of contents gives promise of the great value the work will have for all 
students and investigators. . . . It is a periodical of great promise.” 


Boston Journal.’” 


“ The periodical is a handsome one, comparing favorably with those which are now 
issued on similar lines by Harvard, Yale and Columbia. . . Zhe Journal of Political 
Economy is fortunate in its selection. That chosen is a line of work which calls for 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Harvard.) 
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Notes and a select list of book reviews make up an attractive table of contents, 

“ The result of Professor Laughlin’s survey of the recent progress of economic study 
in this country is a clear recognition of the peace which has been declared between the 
two bodies of economists who stood opposed to each other a few years ago, and an 
emphatic statement of the ypportunities which our material conditions afford for extensive 
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Fellowships. 


Two Senior Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $520, and two Junior 
Fellowships, yielding an annual income of $320, and one Special Fellowship, 
yielding an annual income of $420, are assigned to students in this Department. 

Applications must be received not later than April Ist, 1895. Full information 
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History of Political Economy. 
Economic Factors in Civiliza- 
tion. 

Scope and Method of Political 
Economy. 

Statistics. 

Railway Transportation. 

Tariff History of the United 
States. 


AUTUMN QUARTER. 


Economic Seminar. 

Money and Practical Econom- 
ics. 

Finance. 

Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. 

Seminar in Finance. 

Statistics. 

History of Political Economy. 
Tariff History of the United 
States. 

Socialism. 

Social and Economic Ideals. 


Economic Seminar. 

Money and Practical Economics. 

Economic and Social History. 

Seminar in Finance. 

Advanced Political 4 

Scope and Method itical 
Economy. 

Descriptive Political Economy. 

Railway Transportation. 

Socialism. 

Advanced Statistics. 


SPRING QUARTER. 


Economic Seminar. 

Unsettled Problems of Economic 
Theory. 

Economic and Social History. 

Financial History of the United 
States. 

Social Economics. 

Banking. 

Oral Debates. 

Tariff History of the United States. 

American Agriculture. 

Advanced Statistics. 

Social Economics. 


All courses run for twelve weeks: Courses I, 5, 11, 14, 21, and 27 are weekly; 
Courses 4, 15, 24, and 32 are five hours a week; all others are four hours a week. 
The entire volume of courses offered the present year aggregates 1,824 hours. - 


For information address THE EXAMINER, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ill. 
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